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LELAND STANFORD. 


SEVEN years ago a wave of very hon- 
est sympathy went through California 
at the cabled news that Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanford had lost their only child. Such 
a loss in any case touches the sense of 
common human fellowship deeply, and 
Mr. Stanford had kept, in spite of the iso- 


lations of great wealth, and the antag- 
onisms that had grown up about the rail- 
road,a good dealin touch with the people; 
he had been a friendly man among the 
argonauts, and had kept these early-day 
friendships in the main; he had been 
war governor, and was remembered by 
the men of that critical era for conspic- 
uous and efficient patriotism ; he had al- 
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ways been held the chief power in the 
building of the transcontinental road, an 
achievement hailed at the time with a 
popular enthusiasm that fairly crowned 
the men who accomplished it ; and later 
he had seemed still to care for the good- 
will of the people more than is usual 
among men of so great wealth. He had 
been approachable in behalf of the high- 
er public interests,— educational, and 
literary and scientific. He was regard- 
ed as the foremost citizen of the State ; 
his happy and dignified domestic life 
pleased the public,— as it always pleases 
them in their eminent men,— and there 
is no doubt that they were prepared to 
a warmer interest in his personal 
joys and sorrows than in those of any 
other of our very rich men. 

It was almost a matter of course that 
Mr. Stanford, left childless, would be- 
come the founder of an institution. In 
a land of title and entail, where fortunes 
are rather a family trust than an indi- 
vidual achievement, a man wishes his 
estate held together in private hands, 
even of remote kindred ; but in America 
it is harder to see why any childless rich 
man should deny himself the consola- 
tion, the compensation, of beneficent 
immortality on earth, than why so many 
should seek it. Indeed, in the grant 
founding the university, Mr. Stanford 
says expressly that a large part of his 
fortune would probably have gone to 
some such purpose in any event, in ac- 
cordance with the wish of his son, whose 
bent was strongly philanthropic. But 
when the announcement followed soon 
alter Mr. and Mrs. Stanford made their 
sad return from Europe, that the bulk 
of the fortune would be giveh, and that 
the gift would be made, in part or in 
whole, during their lifetime,— would be 
begun almost at once,—a profound sense 
of admiration and gratitude moved the 
people of this State, and there has been 
from the first a strong enthusiasm for the 
future university. 

It is impossible to say how much of 


feel 
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the account wr. Stanfo1. . intentions 
that appeareu i.e papers during the 
following year wa. authorized, or how 
much mere gossip. He himself neither 
asserted nor denied anything of the in- 
tentions attributed to him in interviews, 
oftener with friends than with himself. 
He secured, however, the passage of an 
Act in the next Legislature (March 9, 
1885) that authorized the founding of 
public institutions along certain lines 
afterward followed almost verbatim in 
his grant of endowment, It was under- 
stood that the institution was to be a 
university, but not certainly till the fol- 
lowing November, when Mr. Stanford 
named twenty-four trustees, and called 
them together in the library of his San 
Francisco home, to receive the grant 
formally founding the university. The 
substance of this grant is as follows :— 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanford convey to the 
trusteesthree tracts of land (comprising, 
it is elsewhere said, some 85,000 acres), 
the land to be held forever inalienable, 
the rents and profits to go to the main- 
tenance of the university. This trust, 
however, is not to take effect before the 
death of both donors. Until that time 
they, or the survivor after the death of 
either, reserve absolute dominion, free 
from all accounting or liability, over the 
rents and profits of the land, and over 
any personal property they may here- 
after give, and over the real estate, ex- 
cept that they cannot sell or encumber 
it. They also reserve the power to alter 
the terms and conditions of the deed, 
even to the whole “nature, object, and 
purpose of the institution founded.” 
They are to “ perform during their lives 
all the duties, and exercise all the pow- 
ers and privileges,” given by the grant 
to the trustees. 

After the death of both grantors, the 
trustees are to enter upon their charge. 
They are then to perform the usual 
duties of managing the lands, (except 
that they must farm or lease them, as 
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THE QUADRANGLE. 


they cannot sell them,) expending and 
investing moneys received, etc.; they 
are to prescribe terms of-admission, to 
fix salaries, (it is expressly stipulated 
that these shall be as high as may be 
necessary to secure the best men,) to 
appoint or remove the president, and to 
appoint professors. They are to make 
annual reports, including a financial 
statement, to the Governor of the State. 
The grantors fill vacancies in the board, 
but after their death it becomes self-per- 
petuating. 

The president is to prescribe the du- 
ties of the teaching force, remove pro- 
fessors at will, lay out the curriculum, 
and the mode of teaching ; and in gen- 
eral to have responsible control. 

The university is to include mechan- 
ical institutes, museums, galleries of art, 
laboratories and conservatories, agricul- 
tural and mechanical schools, and the 
studies of liberal culture. 


Its object is “to qualify students for 
personal success and direct usefulness 
in life.” 

It is to teach primarily reverence for 
government “based on the inalienable 





rights of man to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” There shall also 
be taught there “the right and advan- 
tages of association and co-operation,” 
and “the immortality of the soul, the 
existence of an all-wise and beneficent 
Creator, and that obedience to His laws 
is the highest duty of man.”’ Sectarian 
instruction, however, is prohibited. 

The institution shall grant equal priv- 
ileges to the sexes. 

The students are to be caused as early 
as possible to choose their future call- 
ing, and their course of study is to be 
directed toward preparation therefor. 

The site is to be at Palo Alto; the 
name that of the son, from whom, the 
deed states, the suggestion of thé insti- 
tution came. The buildings are to be 
plain and substantial, built as needed, 
no faster, without unnecessary expense. 
A farm for agricultural instruction is to 
be maintained on the Palto Alto farm, 
and homes built there to be leased to 
parents or those connected with the 
University. 


This, with omission of minor details, 
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is, I think, a correct summary of the in- 
strument on which, unless Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanford should desire to revise it after 
testing its working, the university will 
be based. It is hardly conceivable that 
the privilege reserved in the grant, of 
changing the entire nature of the insti- 
tution, will ever be carried out now. 

In a brief address made in delivering 
the grant, Mr. Stanford added that he 
and his wife had by last will and testa- 
ment devised to the trustees additional 
property, but that this was done as a 
security against the uncertainties of 
life,—they hoped to make over the full 
endowment during their lifetime. No 
additional grant has yet been made, but 
large sums have been spent on the build- 
ings, and will necessarily be spent from 
now on in the maintenance of the uni- 
versity. A newspaper interview quoted 
Mr. Creed Haymond, Mr. Stanford's 
lawyer, as saying that the “full endow- 
ment ” was likely to be $20,000,000. It is 
probable that no one, not even Mr. Stan- 
ford himself, knows just what it will be, 
but no one doubts that the major part 
of his fortune will go to it. 

Mr. Stanford proceeded slowly —as a 
busy man could — with the preparations 
for the university. On May 14, 1886, 
the cornerstone was laid, with prayer 
by Doctor Horatio Stebbins, and an 
address by Judge Lorenzo Sawyer. 
For about four years the buildings grew 
up slowly, and last spring the selection 
of a president was made, and it was 
formally announced that the institution 
would open in October. Since then the 
buildings have been pushed rapidly to 
completion, a faculty has been selected, 
terms of admission and curriculum have 
been announced, and examinations have 





been held. 


I. 


Tue buildings of the Leland Stanford, 
Junior, University lie in the midst of a 
beautiful tract of 8,000 acres of lowland 
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and foothill, about 30 miles south of San 
Francisco. This is the estate known as 
Palo Alto; there is as yet no village or 
station by that name. The nearest sta- 
tions are Menlo Park and Mayfield, 
about a mile and a half on either side, 
and outside the estate. Between May- 
field and the university site lies the 
portion of Senator Stantord’s famous 
stock farm devoted to running horses ; 
on the Menlo Park side, the part devot- 
ed to trotters, and also the home of the 
Stanfords, a comfortable and unpreten- 
tious country mansion, surrounded by 
many acres of lawn and trees, threaded 
by a labyrinth of well-kept drives. The 
trees of this park are still too young for 
full beauty, but no one can drive by 
without being struck by their rare and 
interesting variety. The way that trees 
from the world over—pine and palm, 
orange and fig, oak and chestnut and 
beech, Japanese, Chinese, Australian, 
and Indian trees, African, English, Nor- 
wegian, Hawaiian trees,— will thrive 
side by side in California, has been noted 
by tourists many a time, and Mr. Stan- 
ford has been probably the most diligent 
collector of these various species. I 
know of no place in California that 
equals this Palo Alto arboretum in num- 
ber and variety of trees ; certainly there 
cannot be more than two or three that 
could compare with it. 

Ten acres adjoining the residence 
grounds are set apart “as a place of 
burial and of last rest on earth for the 
bodies of the grantors and of their son, 
Leland Stanford, Junior,and asthe board 
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may direct, for the bodies of such other 
persons who may have been connected 
with the university.” Here stands at 
the end of a straight cypress avenue, 
leading from the university site, the 
mausoleum of the Stanfords, white mar- 
ble, a small Greek temple in form, but 
guarded by sphinxes on either side the 
entrance. 

The university buildings lie where the 
plain rises up toward the foothills. They 
are not impressive as one approaches, 
but this is in great part because they are 
not finished. They will probably never 
be striking from a distance, for the arch- 
itecture — Romanesque in type — fol- 
lows the suggestion of the old Spanish 
missions, with their low adobe buildings 
ranged round a plaza, only the church 
rising to any height; but at present 
they are lacking all the features that 
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will give external effect. The twelve 
heavy, oblong, one-story buildings, con- 
nected into one by an arcade running 
about the great inner court, are to be 
crowned with a beautiful chapel, and en- 
closed in another quadrangle, two stories 
high, whose arcade will face outward, 
and this outer one will have have a great 
Romanesque arch at the end opposite 
the chapel. The arch in the illustration 
is the principal one of the inner quad- 
rangle. The plan also includes another 
one-story quadrangle, much like the one 
now complete, on each side of the great 
double one. 

Once passed through the arch, and 
standing within the court, or under the 
arcade, the visitor begins to realize the 
great beauty of the building. It is some- 
thing satisfying and noble. I do not 
know whether people learned in archi- 
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tecture all agree with me; but speaking 
as a lay observer, I should think it hard 
to say too much of the simple dignity, 
the calm influence on mind and mood, of 
the great, bright court, the deep arcade 
with its long vista of columns and arch- 
es, the heavy walls, the unchanging 
stone surfaces. They seemed to me like 
the rock walls of nature ; they drew me 
back and made me homesick for them 
when I had gone away. If the Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University should nev- 
er succeed in anything else, it would 
deserve much of the gratitude of Califor- 
nia for these buildings alone. It is im- 
possible that they should not exert an 
influence on the minds of the students, 
and do much to attach them to their 
college home, to train them in serious 
and solid ideas of art, and to imbue them 
with a bit of that reverence and mod- 
esty toward the institution itself that is 
deficient in California youth. It. is not 
considered true university policy to 
spend much money on buildings : I have 
more than once heard President Gil- 
man, for instance, hold up for imitation 
theuniversity that saved the most money 
from housing itself to spend on great 
teachers, perfect laboratories, endow- 
ment of research, and the infinity of 
costly educational demands. Mr. Stan- 
ford himself outlines this policy in the 
grant, when he directs that the buildings 
shall be “ plain and substantial , 
the trustees bearing in mind that ex- 
tensive and expensive buildings do not 
make a university ; that it depends for 
its success rather upon the character 
and attainments of its faculty.” It is 
likely he, like most other people that 
have built, was lured deeper in than he 
meant to go by the charm of the 
plan, — on which, once it was adopted, 
money could not be saved in any way 
without spoiling its whole intent. But 
one cannot regret that in this one in- 
stance it should have turned out so. It 
could not have been done in any other 
way than by arich man building his own 
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university ; no boa : of regents spend- 
ing trust funds for the State or fora 
private endowment, would have ven- 
tured to put so much of the money into 
buildings. 

It must be added that it seems likely 
that convenience and practical use has 
been somewhat sacrificed to architectu- 
ral beauty. The one-story buildings, dis- 
tributed about so great a space, are 
quite at odds with the compactness and 
convenience of access, room from room, 
sought in most college buildings. The 
thick walls, with their deep, narrow win- 
dow spaces, may not prove as comfort- 
able in winter as in summer ; the archi- 
tects were Boston men, and the Mexican 
type of building has never been as well- 
beloved by American settlers in Cali- 
fornia as Eastern artists think it should 
be ; and this may be because the East- 
ern artists have an exaggerated idea of 
the heat and brilliancy of a “semi- 
tropic” climate. There is abundant pro- 
vision for warming the buildings at Palo 
Alto by steam; the difficulty will be 
only as to sufficiency of sun and light 
during the cloudy weather. But it is 
impossible to walk under the colonnades 
and not feel that the result was worth 
some sacrifice of convenience. And as 
it has been from the first a cherished 
idea with Mr. Stanford that the univer- 
sity should ultimately include art train- 
ing, expensive architecture is not with- 
out a rightful place there. 

The dormitory for young men is built 
in keeping with the quadrangle, and in 
the same buff-colored Almaden sand- 
stone. It is four stories high, but the 
stories are so low that it does not seem 
out of accord with the main building. It 
can accommodate nearly four hundred 
persons. It is provided with elevators, 
and with bathrooms on each floor, and 
the university circular of information 
announces that each room will have elec- 
tric lights, hot and cold water, and steam 
heat. The rooms are sunny and con- 
venient,— though without closets,—and 
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The fine museum building also is ar- 
tificial stone, and will barely be complete 
externally in time for the opening of the 
university, while it cannot be finished 


there is a very bea. iful great dining 
hall and stairs. 
The plan of the c 1adrangles and dor- 


mitories was originally that of Richard- 








AN ENTRANCE TO 


son, of Boston, and is said by those fa- 
miliar with his buildings to be strongly 
characteristic of him. He died before it 
was completed, and the actual architects 
were his successors, Shepley, Rutan, & 
Coolidge. 

The smaller dormitory for women, 
planned in similar architecture, is of 
smooth artificial stone, instead of the 
rough sandstone; and it has not the 
elaborate equipments of the one first 
built. It is scarcely completed, as the 


first intention seems to have been to be- 
gin the institution with men only, open- 
ing it later to young women ; and when 
it was decided to invite both this fall, the 
building had to be pushed with the ut- 
most haste. 
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THE QUADRANGLE. 


and filled till later. It is Greek in its 
general type, yet so managed as to har- 
monize well with the Romanesque quad- 
rangle. It promises to be a beautiful 
and satisfying building, and one especi- 
ally well adapted to its purpose. The 
architects are Percy & Hamilton, of San 
Francisco, who are also the constructors 
of the girls’ dormitory and the minor 
buildings. It is the especial gift of Mrs. 
Stanford, and is to contain a fine collec- 
tion of art and antiquities, of which the 
nucleus is a collection made by her son. 
Mrs. Stanford has since been greatly in- 
creasing this, and has agents still col- 
lecting for her. Brugsch Bey, director 
of the Boulak museum, has given her 
much aid with regard to the antiqui- 
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ties. Perhaps the most important collec- 
tion, however, will be that of copies of 
great paintings, which, it is said, wiil be 
very complete, and will include some 
that no artist has ever been permitted 
to copy before. 

Besides these principal buildings, there 
are an engine house for steam and elec- 
tric power, and two for shop work,— 
good stone buildings; but there will 
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hasty building. Meanwhile, the Stan- 
ford grounds on the one side, and the 
hills behind, with their fair prospect 
across the bay to the Contra Costa range, 
afford alluring room for Saturday ram- 
bles ; and still beyond, outside the Palo 
Alto domain, the forest-clad mountains, 
with trout streams and lumber camps, 
are an ideal goal for all-day drives, or 
over-night camping trips. 


THE MUSEUM BUILDING. 


have to be several more, with more spe- 
cial adaptation to machine work, before 
the equipment of this sort will be com- 


plete. The buildings now on the grounds 
are about a million dollars in value. It 
seems impossible that the other quad- 
rangles, with arch and chapel, can be 
built for much less than another million 
and a half ; and considering that there 
are buildings, perhaps to the value of 


hundreds of thousands of dollars, that 


must be built for specific uses, outside 
the quadrangles, and that the amount of 
space provided by the complete plan 
will not be needed till long after the 
funds have become trust funds, it is 
doubtful whether it will ever be carried 
out. From an educational point of view, 
it would be an extravagance; but from 
an architectural, it would be well worth 
the money. 

There is a plan for the improvement 
of the site, by F. L. Olmsted and J. C. 
Olmsted, which will call for another 
great expenditure. At present there are 
no grounds about the university,— only 
the bare soil, littered and torn with the 


At a little distance from the univer- 
sity, a row of ten pleasant cottages,— 
looking rather too row-like and undivid- 
ual to be altogether attractive,— supplv 
homes for the professors. These homes 
are not perquisites, but are all rented at 
fair current prices. In another direction, 
at easy driving distance from the build- 
ings, is the cottage the president has 
chosen to occupy. It is a fascinating 
and foreign-looking littleaffair,and it has 
ahistory. It was built by a Frenchman 
(who called himself Coutts), in imitation 
of the Petit Trianon, the cottage built 
for Madame de Pompadour’s rustic out- 
ings, and occupied by Marie Antoinette 
when she played at dairying and hay- 
making ; and it looks much in keeping 
with the little play shepherds and shep- 
herdesses on Pompadour fans. Mr. 
Coutts built him a quaint brick iibrary 
close by, and here he is said to have 
brought wonderful store of Elzevirs. It 
seems, however, that the pretty home in 
the far-away West was a hiding-place, 
and “Coutts” a refugee, who had fled 
from Paris with lawless spoil from the 
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last Commune; and the cay came when 
he was traced or recognized. Then he 
was suddenly missing again, leaving the 
cottage as it stood, with all its furnish- 
ings. Mr. Stanford afterward met him 
in London, and bought the place, and 
added it to the Palo Alto farm. In 
memory of which episode the present 
occupants have named the pretty hiding- 
place “ Escondite Cottage.” The brick 
library, stripped of Elzevirs, held for 
some time one of Mrs. Stanford’s kin- 
dergartens. 


feet 
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Tue Act of Legislature that was 
passed at Mr. Stanford’s wish to enable 
him to carry out his plan of endowment, 
provided for “a university, college, 
school, seminary of learning, mechanical 
institute, museum or gallery of art, or 
any or all thereof,” and there is no doubt 
that Mr. Stanford’s mind, from the first, 
dwelt upon all these. The deed of gift, 
as noted above, provides that the uni- 
versity shall include “ mechanical insti- 
tutes, museums, galleries of art, labora- 
tories and conservatories,” with schools 
of agriculture and mechanics, and the 
studies of liberal learning. In his ac- 


companying address, Mr. Stanford said. 
“We do not expect to establish a uni- 
versity and fill it with students at once. 
It must be the growth of time and ex- 
Our idea is that in the first 


perience. 
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instance we shall require the establish- 
ment of colleges for both sexes ; then of 
primary schools, as they may be needed, 
and out of all these will grow the great 
central institution, for more advanced 
study.”” On another occasion, in private 
conversation, he mentioned grammar 
schools, or academies, for either sex, as 
a part of his idea, adding that it was still 
unformed, however, and he should feel 
his way along to a complete plan, from 
step to step. 

The interview with Mr. Haymond, al- 
ready quoted, attributed to him 
the plan of establishing at Palo 
Alto a complete system of ed- 
ucation, the best of its kind in 
the world, in the three lines of 
art, technics, and liberal cul- 
ture, from the earliest kinder- 
garten work to the highest 
graduate special training. This 
scheme the public mind fast- 
ened on, as it fastened on the 
figure of $20,000,000, and it 
probably stands to more peo- 
ple as the idea of what the 
Leland Stanford, Junior, Uni- 
versity is going to do than 
any other. Of the applications for ad- 
mission that have been received, a great 
number are from young children, who 
expect to enter one or another of depart- 
ments that do not exist, and are in no 
sense university departments. Very few 
knew enough of the expenses of educa- 
tion to know that (taking the assumed 
$20,000,000 as the endowment) any- 
thing so extensive would be utterly out 
of reach. The latest report of Harvard 
University shows that without tuition 
fees, twenty million dollars would about 
meet its expenditure, but no more. The 
medical school and hospital alone at 
Johns Hopkins will cost five and one- 
half million. The observatory and as- 
tronomical department alone of the Cal- 
ifornia University cost about a million. 
To rival these and other universities, 
each in its strongest department, and 
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then add the whole series of art schools, 
and again of primary and secondary 
schools, trade and industrial schools, 
would be far beyond the possibilities of 
Mr. Stanford’s utmost munificence. 

How far he himself entertained any 
so far-spreading plans, before he had 
thoroughly “priced things,” I cannot 
say. Buta yearand a half later, in the 
address at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the university, the late Judge Sawyer 
said: “ It contemplates preparatory and 
academic instructions; collegiate in- 
struction in various colleges, such as col- 
leges of letters, law, medicine ; techni- 
cal colleges and institutes for instruc- 
tion in the various mechanical and fine 
arts ; and the pursuit of post-graduate 
studies, and research appropriate to a 
university proper, of the highest grade.” 
He speaks of the possibility that this 
may become in the future the first uni- 
versity in the world ; then goes on, how- 
ever, to point out that even when the 
expected “full endowment” shall come 
to the university, “the large amount so 
nobly given to this university may be- 
come wholly inadequate to its wants,”’ 
and it will be the duty of the trustees to 
seek additional endowments from other 
public-spirited citizens. 

If the original plan of a sort of univer- 
sal educational system, grouped around 
a university, is carried out, it must be 
by the means suggested by Judge Saw- 
yer,—the addition of other great endow- 
ments to Mr. Stanford’s. If the public 
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clearlyunders ds that any such expan- 
sive plans are of the far future, and that 
even of what Mr. and Mrs. Stanford can 
do themselves, the development will be 
gradual,—a new professor, a new depart- 
ment, a new building, being added from 
year to year, as the demand arises, —it 
will be saved unreasonable disappoint- 
ments. So great has been the vague 
and impossible expectation about it, that 
this warning must needs be given be- 
fore going on to say what the university 
now is, in extent and promise. 

It will consist, at opening, of a faculty 
of nineteen-professors and instructors, 
besides the president, and three hun- 
dred regular students and one hundred 
partial ones. Three more professors are 
to come in 1892; and there are four non- 
resident lecturers or teachers, who will 
be at the university from one to three 
months in the course of the year; and 
the librarian, registrar, superintendents 
of the shops, and dormitory and gym- 
nasium officers, add nine more to the 
staff,—thirty-six in all. All the ordi- 
nary and indispensable subjects of un- 
dergraduate college work are provided 
for more or less fully,—language, liter- 
ature, mathematics, history and political 
science, natural and physical science,— 
besides civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing. Tuition in all departments will be 
free. The general type of the institu- 
tion will thus be at first that of the 
smaller State universities. Its peculiar 
features I shall speak of later. 
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Under the conditionso. «grant, the 
president is to a greater excent than usu- 
althe university. I understand that Mr. 
Stanford has thus far carried out thor- 
oughly his theory of selecting a man in 
whom he has confidence, and leaving 
him free. At present the great question 
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taught for a few years in several small 
colleges and schools in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and Indiana, and took a medical de- 
gree in Indiana. During these years he 
also studied and taught in the Penikese 
and Harvard summer schools of science. 
In 1877 he became connected with the 
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concerning the future of the university 
seems to be what sort of a man David 
Starr Jordan will prove to be. 

He is farm-born and bred, on a farm 
that, in his words, his father won from 
the forest ; he was educated at Cornell, 
alter a picked-up preparation, but made 
a good record there and was an instruct- 
or (in botany) while still a student ; he 
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United States Fish Commission, and 
has been ever since; and he has also 
been naturalist of two State geological 
surveys, and special census agent for 
the marine industries of this Coast. In 
1879 he became professor of zoology in 
Indiana University, and during the next 
two years spent some time as a student 
of ichthyology at the British Museum 
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and the French Museum of Natural His- 
tory. In 1885 he became president of 
Indiana University whence he was called 
last year. He has been a prolific writer, 
mainly of scientific monographs, and 
his standing is good among scientific 
men. 

The impression that he has made here 
corresponds well with the opinion ex- 
pressed by those who have long known 
him and his work. Heseems to be a man 
of force and of sense, with little of the 
fine New England scholarliness that, 
added to force and sense, makes the 
ideal university man, but probably with 
all the essentials that underlie that con- 
summate result; with an easy and un- 
hasting energy, good nature, directness, 
and courage. He seemsa man likely to 
have shrewdness in the selection of men, 
and a sort of broad, off-hand, open tact 
in getting along with them,— not a man 
that is likely to quarrel, or to have sus- 
picions and rivalries going on about him 
His addresses on educational topics that 
I have read are sensible and high-mind- 
ed. From a literary point of view, they 
are good,— perfectly clear, forcible, and 
with a touch of honest eloquence. They 
are without the beautiful sequence and 
ordered unfolding of the best address- 
es, and have an off-hand, disconnected 
structure from paragraph to paragraph, 
which lessens their value for reading and 
keeping ; but they would all go unusually 
straight to the mark in delivery to an 
audience. They make President Jor- 
dan’s position clear on the point 4s to 
which the lovers of learning here have 
held their breath with most-anxiety : he 
places himself distinctly as a believer in 
the higher and broader ideals of educa- 
tion, which have to make their fight with 
narrow and utilitarian misapprehensions 
in any democratic community. His de- 
sire and aim will be to make a true uni- 
versity. It is said that he materially 
raised the grade of the Indiana Univer- 
sity while he was there. 

The faculty are young men, compara- 
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tively unknown, most of them Western 
in origin and carly education, with high- 
er training in the great Eastern and 
foreign schools. Of the regular, resi- 
dent teachers, more than sixty per cent 
are graduates of such colleges as are 
called on the sea-board “ fresh-water,’ — 
Moore’s Hill, Carthage, Butler, Lehigh, 
and the smaller State universities. One 
(Professor John Stillman) is a graduate 
of the University of California, one of 
the University of Michigan, and three 
of Cornell. Two only have the first de- 
gree from an old or strictly Eastern in- 
stitution. ‘Almost every one has taken 
advanced course, doctor’s degree, or fel- 
lowship, at Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, or the European universities. Pro- 
fessor Todd was Associate in Romance 
Languages in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity ; Professor Marx had been Assist- 
ant Professor of Civil Engineering in 
Cornell, and was called here from Wis- 
consin University; Professor Griffin 
from an instructorship in German in 
Cornell; Mr. Elliott from an instructor- 
ship in English at Cornell ; Professor 
Pease from a chair of Latin at Bowdoin. 
The others have taught only in the 
smaller State universities and colleges 
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of the middle West, excepting Professor 
Stillman, who had been in California 
University. Several of them have been, 
from the West, contributors to leading 
Eastern journals. 

Such a faculty as this is not the very 
best that any university could have,— 
but it comes near to it. The best faculty 
would be composed of theripest and most 
proved men, in the prime of their powers. 
But the next best is composed of young 
men of promise and enthusiasm ; and one 
who has from limited early opportunities 
made his way to the highestis so far forth 
likelier than another to be a young man 
of promise and enthusiasm. It was the 
only faculty for the beginning of a uni- 
versity, in a remote State, and with ex- 
perimental features. Here, again, the 
uncalculating talk of enthusiasm has led 
people to unreasonable expectations. 
The newspapers made out for Mr. Stan- 
ford a faculty which should include such 
men as Huxley, and Tyndall, and Mat- 
thew Arnold, and E. A. Freeman. High 
salaries, it was hastily concluded, would 
uproot such men from their own places, 


and bring them to a new soil. It was 
out of the question from the first. 


Money counts far less with a great 
scholar than the environments of an old 
center of learning, the priceless libraries, 
the colleagues, the opportunities for in- 
tercourse with many other scholars. 
Young men coming here with the pio- 
neering zeal will grow into the work and 
the community, and may stay after they 
have become great and sought for else- 
where, — until in the fullness of time 
this State, too, shall be an old center of 
learning. 

There is a spirit and hope about this 
little knot of eager young scholars at 
Palo Alto that is irresistible. They are 
like a crew of argonauts launching their 
galley for an untried adventure,—a com- 
pany of young knights 


‘* Waiting to strive a happy strife.” 


They and the university are new to- 
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gether. They have been selected by 
President Jordan on his personal judg- 
ment, and their aptness to work together 
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easily and genially in such an enterprise 
has confessedly had its part in the 
grounds of selection. Indeed, they are 
in part old friends, tested with each 
other and with President Jordan : of the 
whole staff about half have been in 
some way connected with Cornell, and 
half a dozen are directly from Indiana 
University. The confidence of tried ac- 
quaintance is joined with the zest of 
new; and the joyous good-will with 
which they start in together cannot but 
be a fortunate contagion to the stu- 
dents. 

Besides this faculty, ex-President An- 
drew D. White and Professor Comstock, 
of Cornell, are each to give three months 
to the university, the one in European 
history, the other in entomology ; and 
ex-Professor Daniel Kirkwood, of Indi- 
ana University, and Professor Jacob 
Schurman, of Cornell, lecture each for 
one month, on astronomy and ethics re- 
spectively. 

Contrary to expectation, the technical 
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bent is by no means the leading one in 
the staff, so far, but that toward natural 
science. More thana third of the fac- 
ulty will be engaged in teaching some 
branch of natural science ; and language 
and the social group of studies come 
next, with four men each. There is the 
least possible systematizing of the work, 
and although in some sort the essential 
ground is covered, it is with small atten- 
tion to proportion. Such subdivisions 
as cryptogamic botany, vertebrate zool- 
ogy, claim each a man, while there is no 
one in English philology, no one in gen- 
eral botany. 

Of course, this is toa great extent tem- 
porary ; things are to shape themselves, 
and departments to adjust themselves, 
as the work goes along ; and the names 
given in registers to chairs are inexact 
renderings at best of the actual scope of 
the teaching. But it is in part President 
Jordan’s theory of work to “gather in a 
lot of able men and let them teach what 
they choose.” It is a plan that may 
have its drawbacks as a method of train- 
ing boys and girls, but there is no doubt 
that it is inspiring and delightful to the 
professors, and must add greatly to the 
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sense of freedom and hope with which 
they are beginning work. 

There are no heads of department, 
with assistants; each professor and in- 
structor is supreme in his own work, 
save for his subordination to the presi- 
dent. This may or may not make the 
adjustment of all the complex system of 
a university more difficult and less ef- 
fective; I am not competent to say. 
Certainly, it can work no confusion un- 
til the university grows large enough to 
require several men in each subject ; 
and President Jordan believes that the 
department system subjects the younger 
men to tyrannies and discouragement. 
But the authority of the head of a de- 
partment over assistants is less than the 
grant of endowment gives to President 
Jordan himself over departments. 

Theoretically, the student also is to 
have unusual freedom in his work. Pres- 


ident Jordan does not believe in early 
specialization in the narrow and utilita- 
rian sense ; but he holds that the under- 
graduate, while getting a general cul- 


ture, should get it mainly in the lines 
most to his own taste. There are some 
of us who believe that the lad of seven- 
teen, with no foreknowledge of how this 
or that study is going to please him, 
knows little of what his own serious and 
permanent taste is going to be, and 
would make himself out a curriculum by 
the merest accident and conjecture. But 
as far as I can learn from a comparison 
of printed requirements, the effect in 
practice of the “group” and elective 
system proposed at Palo Alto is not 
very different from that of the system 
now usual in universities. Taking the 
State university as a type for compar- 
ison, and taking both matriculate and 
undergraduate requirements into ac- 
count, the difference in the effect of the 
course system (full of electives after the 
first year) at Berkeley, and the elective 
system limited by the “group” arrange- 
ment at Palo Alto, comes to merely this: 
That at Palo Alto a man may so choose 
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his studies as to get through to his de- 
gree with a minimum of mathematics 
and of English literature equivalent-only 
to the maximum amount given by our 
best high schools, making up the defi- 
ciency by an increased allotment of some 
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favorite study ; whereas no degree can 
be taken at Berkeley without a little 
more mathematics than this, and at least 
a year more of English. Moreover, this 
minimum of mathematics and English 
required at Palo Alto may all be taken 
in the high school, and the student never 
have an hour of university training in 
either subject. This seems to me cer- 
tainly a mistake. On the other hand, 
the system is in some ways more rigid 
than the course system. It requires that 
the student, beginning with his freshman 
year, shall take “‘ the entire course given 
by one professor” as his “major sub- 
ject,” and for minor subjects such other 
things as that professor shall direct, 
from one third to two thirds of his time 
being left free for electives. The pur- 
pose is to give a sort of core to his 
work, and prevent him from being dis- 
‘ursive ; and for advanced students — 
sraduate work, certainly —it is an un- 
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equaled method. Whether it is in all 
ways the best for undergraduates is too 
large a subject tu discuss here; and close 
comment on the course, in its present 
state, is premature in any case. It will 
this year “be adapted to the needs of 
the students actually in attendance,” 
and will doubtless be experimental and 
temporary. 

The admission requirements by exam- 
inations, though adjusted somewhat dif- 
ently, tomeet the different after methods, 
are the same in extent as those of the 
State University. Or, to measure by a 
more widely known standard, they fall 
short of Harvard’s to an extent that I 
should judge might be measured by six 
months’ work of a diligent student; I 
cannot judge how rigidly they are ad- 
ministered there. The admission from 
other colleges and accredited schools is 
much less guarded than at Berkeley. It 
is to be hoped that this leniency is only 
temporary. Indeed, it is evident that 


everything this year will be highly incho- 


ate and experimental; nothing is planned 
out yet ; they are simply going to start 
in as they are, and shape out the univer- 
sity as they go along. 


IV. 


What is to be the future and rank of 
this so eagerly awaited institution ?— 
and,—a question much asked in this 
State: What will be its relation to the 
State University ? 

Let us first make all deductions. 
Its present position as the absolute 
personal possession of its founder,— 
its revenues from his pockets, its teach- 
ers his personal employees, its very 
existence in his power to annull,—is 
unprecedented ; and wisely and mag- 
nanimously as Mr. Stanford has carried 
and seems likely to carry the relation, 
independently and self-respectingly as 
the university may carry it, it has its 
dangers and difficulties, if only in mis- 
interpretations the public may be led 
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into. The unusual power given to the 
president will add to the natural diffi- 
culties of drawing eminent men away 
from the East; and however the per- 
sonal tact of the first president makes 
all pleasant with the present faculty, a 
successor might make this provision a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of offense. 
But all such troubles will be outlived 
or adjusted somehow, as all universities 
have to adjust their troubles. 

The endowment and income are un- 
certain. It will be hard for a board of 
busy trustees to get the full value out of 
land that they must either farm or keep 
leased in ten-year terms (the maximum 
allowed in this State); while a future 
endowment in railroad shares would be 
liable to such calamitous shrinkages as 
overtook the Johns—Hopkins endow- 
ment. No one — probably not Mr. Stan- 
ford himself — knows just how-much 
“the bulk of his fortune” will be. Nor 
has the public any right to fix at twenty 
million, or any other sum, the amount he 
is to give it, and regard him bound to 
that. He has made the public no pledg- 
es, nor taken it into his confidence. 

Bearing these things in mind, the 
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probability r. mains that the university 
will soon or lace have one of the highest 
incomes in America, — about equal to 
Harvard’s, that is, somewhere about a 
million dollars. This is not far short of 
the income of Cambridge University, 
England. If tuition fees should be 
charged, and the number of students 
should grow to thousands, it might far 
exceed this sum. But Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and other Eastern institu- 
tions, receive a steady shower of gifts 
that bring their wealth up by the million 
every few years. No one can prophesy 
how much help the Stanford endowment 
will receive thus. Mr. Stanford’s per- 
sonal relations with men of wealth, and 
those of the influential board of trustees 
he has chosen, will go far to obtain such 
additions. An addition of afew millions 
toan endowment of $20,000,000, if the 
whole is kept in good, productive, safe 
shape, would certainly carry the institu- 
tion ahead of all others in America in 
wealth, even without tuition fees ; and 
this will be a great invitation to re-en- 
forcements. On the other hand, million- 
aires are loth to sink their own endow- 
ments in another man’s ; each man will 
have his own ideas of organization, as 
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Mr. Stanford had ; and the same reasons 
that kept him from uniting his forces 
with the State University will keep other 
men from uniting theirs with him. 

There is, ot course, nothing in the 
State to be compared with this univer- 
sity, even at its present stage of devel- 
opment, except the State university. 
For the present, that is the larger and 
more important institution. It has 
nearly eight hundred students to the 
four hundred at Palo Alto; severer ma- 
triculation tests ; a staff of one hundred 
and thirty-seven, to the thirty-six at 
Palo Alto, sixty of these in the colleges 
at Berkeley. Its principal men are 
older, more tried, and more eminent 
among scholars. Its library has about 
50,000 volumes, and that at Palo Alto 
5,000. Its income last year was about 
$225,000, which I should say at a guess 
is from twice to three times what will 
be paid for the regular expenses at Palo 
Alto this coming year. The latest re- 
port places the total property at over 
seven million, but I am told that this is 
more or less over-valued. It is steadily 
rising, however. But without the addi- 
tion of now unforeseen endowments, the 
older university will in all human prob- 
ability soon be overtaken and passed 
in wealth by the younger. The young 
men at Palo Alto may develop into more 
eminent scholars than its faculty, and 
the present relation be in all ways re- 
versed. 

This will depend a great deal on the 
management the two institutions re- 
ceive. Both have good boards of trus 
tees. Those of the State university, 
being appointed by the governor and 
confirmed by the Senate, and for six- 
teen-year terms, are almost as complete- 
ly removed from political coloring and 
as conservative as a self-perpetuating 
board ; and, as a matter of fact, have 
never been influenced in their action by 
political considerations. They have the 
idvantage of experience, and that is 
worth much, On the other hand, the 
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new board has the greater advantage of 
being able to profit by their experience 
without bearing its scars. The State 
university has borne the brunt of the 
battle for the university idea in a new 
State, and has settled some things, once 
for all, and not without receiving deep 
wounds in the process. It had, in the 
first place, —as did the other State uni- 
versities, — to work out the adjustments 
for an institution of a new order, amid 
the blindest and most conflicting ideas. 
When it began, twenty-three years ago, 
graduate special training scarcely exist - 
ed in this country ; there was no force of 
qualified young men to be drawn on for 
teachers, no regular channel through 
which to learn of men and their qualifica- 
tions. There were but two high schools 
in the State, one of which gave a mini- 
mum college preparation. The commun- 
ity was so little in sympathy with the 
broader university idea that it was chiefly 
the generous policy of the old College 
of California that led to the creation of 
a university at all, instead of a simple 
school of agriculture and mechanic arts ; 
and the carrying out of this wider idea 
was often in the face of actual antago- 
nism from press and public. Now there 
is a good corps of high schools, rising 
bravely to the rising requirements at 
Berkeley ; and what with the universi- 
ty’s own direct work for twenty-odd 
years, its six or seven hundred alumni 
scattered through the State, and the 
general advance in the country, the uni- 
versity idea has been fairly caught by 
the community. The new university can 
enter at once into the harvest of the 
pioneering work that has been done. 
Will it enter into this by taking it 
away from the sower ?— the question has 
been asked. It will take some students 
that would have attended the State uni- 
versity; it may take some gifts that 
would have been given there. It ought 
certainly so to re-enforce the State uni- 
versity in increasing the numbers that 
desire to attend college, and the disposi- 
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tion to bestow endowments, as to more 
than make up. 

Would it have been better, had Mr. 
Stanford been willing to unite forces 
with the State university? It might 
easily have been done under some form 
of affiliation which should carry out the 
essentials of Mr. Stanford’s ideas. The 
combined endowments, if the Stanford 
one is to reach the amount expected, 
would have easily given the largest in- 
come enjoyed by any university in the 
country, and the money spent on dupli- 
cation of buildings, libraries, apparatus, 
and many other things would have been 
saved. The tendency of a great single 
institution to draw additional endow- 
ments would have been stronger than 
either one alone will have,— an imposing 
object lesson would have been given in 
the concentration, instead of scattering, 
of endowments. Probably the early feel- 
ing of the friends of higher education 
was that it was a pity that this had not 
been done. 

But since this was out of the question, 


they have found many reasons for think- 


ing it best as itis. A weak university 
could not live and grow stronger through 
the difficult first years unless the educa- 
tional force of the community were cen- 
tered on it: but when it has grown sure 
and strong, a neighbor to consult with, 
to back and be backed by, in the cam- 
paigns against ignorance and apathy, is 
a great thing. The duplications in the 
matter of professors, at least, are worth 
more than they cost, for they bring to 
the community an invaluable re-enforce- 
ment. If the spirit is honest and disin- 
terested on both sides, the ideals inflexi- 
ble, the emulation that will take place 
will be a common benefit,— not so much 
to the teachers for they are constant- 
ly in touch with the intellectual activ- 
ities of the world, and these are stimu- 
lus enough to keep scholars who care for 
their work up to their best pace; but 
governing boards, students, and alumni 
respond readily to that sort of spur. 
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Doctor Le. ‘onte said at the last Com- 
mencement at Rerkeley that, from an ev- 
olutionist’s point of view, the best possi- 
bilities of an organism depended upon its 
first being isolated until its individual 
type was sufficiently ‘set ’’ to persist, 
and then to be thrown into intercourse 
with others in time to prevent its becom- 
ing too rigid ; and that he regarded the 
university at Berkeley as having had 
this fortunate fate in its first phase, and 
now the promise of the second. It has 
reached a point in wealth, in learning, in 
dignity, and in traditions, that gives it 
fixed and permanent place. The day is 
in sight when its income and property 
will represent an endowment of ten mil- 
lions,— a sum that will make a good and 
strong university ; as good, if it choose, 
as the few wealthiest ones, but with less 
expansion into varicus departments. 

There is but one way in which the new 
university can be an injury to the old, 
and if it take this way, it will go far 
toward being an injury to the State as 
well. If it make a better university 
than that at Berkeley, so much the bet- 
ter for everybody. If it make as good 
a university, there will be two instead of 
one, and they will help each other. If it 
make a worse one, and people know it, 
there will be small harm done. But if 
it make a worse one, and people do not 
know it,— if by expensive show and act- 
ive canvassing, rigid requirements on 
paper and lax ones in practice, it gives 
the impression of being something 
greater than it is, students will be di- 
verted from better places, the high 
schools will slip back from the point they 
have been lifted to, and much of the gain 
of years of hard effort will be undone. 

I have before me one of the news- 
paper articles I have spoken of, given 
out in such a way as to bear a “‘semi- 
official” air. It promises, ‘‘in the near 
future,” ‘an educational center that will 
obviate the necessity which now com. 
pels the ambitious students of this coun- 
try to go to Europe to complete their 
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education’”’; that will d.aw “the most 
famous and talented ~rofessors on the 
globe”; will offer “the highest stand- 
ard of excellence in technical learning 
known to our civilization.” It will in- 
clude the greatest college of medicine 
in the country; art advantages “such 
as now draw students from all parts of 
the civilized world to Munich”; “the 
best musical education in the world,” 
under “the most famous masters of 
Italy and Europe”’; and so on through 
the catalogue, all with indicative verbs, 
and atone of authorized announcement. 

The enthusiasm of impulsive grati- 
tude joined with little knowledge of 
the cost of these stupendous things so 
lightly enumerated, was the source of 
much of this ; the brag of State patriot- 
ism, which has accustomed itself to large 
superlatives, had its share; and it has 
been impossible not to recognize here 
and there, the unmistakable tone of 
the courtier, whom no man as rich as 
Mr. Stanford may hope to escape, striv- 


ing to please with the largest superla- 


tives of all. It rang the name of the 
proposed university fairly around the 
civilized world; it prepared the com- 
munity, as a whole, to greet the new uni- 
versity with an eagerness of interest 
unprecedented in educational matters 
here, and sent its name to corners where 
a university had never been heard of be- 
fore; it arrested the attention and com- 
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pelled the awe of the Philistine, who had 
small respect for universities, but much 
for anything associated with twenty mil- 
lion dollars. But it provoked reactions 
and distrusts, invited disappointments, 

and did unquestionably, to some ex- 
tent, chill the warmth of interest with 
which those who cared most for univer- 
sities, and knew most about them, had 
heard of the proposed endowment. If 
there was a chorus ready, whether the 
new university adopted high ideals or 
low ideals, did thorough work or showy 
work, to declare that its ideals were 
the highest in the world, its work the 
greatest,— how was it possible to hold 
against such an influence the ground 
gained for higher education ? 

Such forebodings tend now to melt 
away and disappear before the bright 
zeal, and sincerity, and high purpose of 
which the young faculty gives promise. 
If I could be writing history at the end 
of even a single year of the university's 
work, instead of impressions and conjec- 
ture before the beginning, I might be 
speaking of them as almost forgotten. 
If —the temporary arrangements of a 
first year past —it shall become as hard 
to get to Palo Altoas to Berkeley, or hard- 
er; if the real be steadily chosen, and 
the attained held small beside the great- 
er unattained, —then California will en- 
ter indeed on a newand most hopeful era 
of progress in the higher things of life. 

Milicent W. Shinn. 
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Tuomas Starr KrnG spoke of Califor- 
nia as “The Benjamin among States,” 
whose sack of corn had in its mouth a 
cup of gold. But what would Starr 
King have said, could he have seen the 
day when California’s sack of wheat was 
to dwindle before the great horn of 
plenty that holds her fruits? That this 
day has come is shown by the figures. 
In 1890 the wheat crop of California 
was valued at $19,857,826. The fruit 
crop for the same year was worth 
$19,327,166." And every year the acre- 

1 These figures are taken from a report by General N. 
P, Chipman to the State Board of Trade. It is true 
that, in 1890, wheat was lower and fruit :nuch higher in 


Nevertheless, in quantity, the 


price than it is in 1891. 
has increased thirty 


fruit crop is continually growing, 
fold in the last ten years,—while the wheat crop advances 
at a much slower pace. ‘This makes it likely that the 
fruit crop will again surpass the wheat crop in value this 


year, 
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age of orchards is increased at the ex- 
pense of the wheat lands. More than 
this,—land that has been seeded to 
wheat for many years, till it has begun 
to decline in productive power from 
continuous cropping, is set out to fruit 
trees, and in a few years may be pro- 
ducing crops in a single year worth 
more than the previous fee simple of 
the land. 

Now, one of the prime causes of this 
change is to be treated of in this article. 
The great and unfailing demand that 
the canneries have made for California 
fruit has been largely a moving cause 
of this change from wheat fields to or- 
chards, for the canneries take the very 
cream of the crop. This demand has 


been heavily supplemented, it is true, by 
the system of shipments of green fruits 
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to Eastern markets, and oy extensive 
operations in drying fruit of many kinds. 
Yet neither of these factors has so influ- 
enced prices as has the demand created 
by the canneries. They keep the mar- 
ket steady, prevent gluts and waste, and 
as a result of their activity place the 
product of our orchards in extremely 
palatable shape on the table of rich and 
poor alike, at all seasons of the year, not 
only all over this country, but all over 
the world. 

And the growth of the canning busi- 
ness has actually increased the price of 
fruit. Twenty years ago plums ruled at 
one cent a pound, and Bartlett pears at 
fifty cents a box, prices that are a third 
less than those of the present year, when 
many orchardists consider themselves 
ruined by the low prices. 

An industry so valuable to our State, 
and so invaluable to the world at large, 
is surely worthy of a place in the OvEr- 
LAND’Ss descriptive industrial articles. 

The principle of preserving by exclud- 
ing the air is no new discovery ; it must 
have been understood by the Egyptian 
embalmer, when he swathed his mum- 
mies in fold on fold of cerements and 
shut them up in wooden cases. But the 
practical application of this to food for 
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household use seems to have been slow 
in making its way. The first record I 
have found of it is quoted in an essay 
by William Gray Knowles, in a volume, 
—“The Recent Development of Ameri- 
can Industries,’’— in the Publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania. There 
he gives the credit of first hermetically 
sealing food for preservation to Fran- 
cois Appert, in 1809, and the first Amer- 
ican doing it, he says, was Thomas Ken- 
sett, in 1824. But there was little or no 
preserving for any commercial purpose 
till the rush for California in forty-nine 
made a demand for goods that would 
stand the long voyage around the Horn. 
So California, now so large an exporter 
of these goods, created the demand that 
established the industry. But the Cal- 
ifornia demand, which was mostly for 
goods in glass, and that of ships bound 
on long voyages and fearing the scurvy, 
was not increased by any general use 
throughout the country of goods in tin 
till war times. Then the feeding of 
armies in the field, and the general stim- 
ulus to production of all kinds, made a 
great and lasting development of the 
canning business. The Eastern supply 
to California was suddenly cut off by the 
war, and there was still a great number 
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of men at the mines demanding a sup- 
ply of fruit. But almost the only fruit 
then grown in the State was that grown 
around the Bay. 

So about this time, the industry was 
first tried in California. In 1860 a San 
Francisco firm that had begun on pick- 
les in 1858 ventured to can a few tom- 
toes. The cans were made by hand, 
and the man that made them, working 
at the bench, came to thecanner’s every 
evening to solder the caps on those that 
had been filled during the day. Nowhe 
is one of the city’s solidest merchants. 
The whole year’s output of those days 
would be a short half-day’s run for the 
same canning company today. 

In 1861 peaches were tried, and the 
next year Bartlett pears, though this last 
was so violent an innovation that it was 
difficult to get people to eat them. 

But the continuance of the war, and 
the vast demand it created, soon devel- 
oped the business into considerable pro- 
portions. There was profit in it in those 
days. As an instance of this, though 
not just in line of the subject, a thou- 


FEEDING THE MACHINE 


sand cases of canned oysters were 
shipped to San Francisco in war times, 
and they sold for eight and nine dollars 
a case, of two dozen cans. This, with 
gold at 160 premium, made the returns 
to the Eastern shipper $21,000 on the 
lot. 

But the war did not last forever, fortu- 
nately, and as fruit grew more plentiful 
in the State, canneries were multiplied, 
and as always happens in the long run, 
the business grew close, and it required 
good management to make a success. 
The local consumption of cannery pro- 
ducts now is not large, because it is so 
easy to get fresh fruit here. Any one of 
the twenty or thirty larger canneries 
could alone meet the home demand. 


Turning now to a description of pres- 
ent methods and appliances in the can- 
neries, I begin with the making of the 
cans. Ina few establishments these are 
still made by hand, but far more use 
machine-made cans. 

To show how cans are made by ma- 
chinery, I take the reader to a factory 
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that does nothing else but make cans of 
the three or four standard sizes. This 


company can make two hundred and 


fifty thousand cans a day, and has stor- 
age capacity for twenty million. As we 
enter, the first impression is of a maze 
of machinery, and of rows on rows of 
bright, new cans traveling around. the 
room, and mounting to the upper story 
all by themselves, and apparently in the 
nost intelligent manner. 

We go first to the warehouse, where 
the tin plate is stored in boxes as it 
comes from the Welsh makers. 

“But why don’t you use American tin 
plate?” I asked the president of the 
company, who was with me. 

“Well, because we have n’t seen much 
of that yet, and even at the same price 
it is better for us to use the Welsh.” 

“ And why?” 

“ Because so much of our product is 
exjorted, and on exporting we get a 
drawback of the amount of the duty 
originally paid.” 

“Did the McKinley tariff affect the 
price of tin plate much?” 


PUTTING 


IN TOPS AND BOTTOMS. 


“T should say so: before the agitation 
the price of tinned plate was $4.65 a box, 
nominally 1 lb. to the sheet, really about 
108 Ibs. to the box of 112 sheets. When 
the McKinley bill was passed, about a 
year before the tin plate provisions of it 
went into effect, the Welsh manufactur- 
ers advanced their prices the full amount 
of the tariff,—up to $6.60 and $6.70 a 
box. The ruling rate today is $7.00. On 
the 1st of July, this year, when the tariff 
went into effect, the price in Wales at 
once dropped bacx to its normal figure. 
The old duty was Ic. a pound, the new 
is 2.2 cts; the original price of tin 
plate in Wales is about 3 cts. a pound.” 

But in order to be through with this 
vexed matter of the tariff, with which, 
of course, the only concern this article 
has is to give the facts and figures as 
they appear in this market, without ar- 
gument, I mention here that last year 
the price of standard cans, two and one- 
half pounds, was $27.50 per thousand. 
This year the price is $32.50, an increase 
of five dollars a thousand, or of a half 
cent on a can. 
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But on the other hand, the price of 
sugar last year was six and one half cents 
per pound, while it is but five cents this 
year. It takes about four pounds of 
sugar to the gallon of syrup such as is 
used on standard fruit, and a gallon of 
syrup fills'a dozen cans. This makes 
the decrease in the cost of sugar on 
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standard -fruits ~just-a-half-cent-a can, 
the exact balance of the rise in tin plate. 
Of course in some varieties of fruit the 
sugar used is less, and there is none in 
meats and vegetables ; but on the other 
hand, all fruit packed in glass and the 
jellies use much sugar. So, roughly 
speaking, the two items balance cach 
other, surely so nearly so that the con- 
sumer buying at retail will find no dif- 
ference in price fairly attributable to the 
change in tariff. 

But to return to can making. The 
boxes of tin plate are opened, and the 
tin is handled sheet by sheet by a work- 
man so trained by practice that a little 
rapid shake given each sheet shows him 
whether it is over or under weight, or 
flawy. 

After passing this inspection, each 
plate is trimmed to exact length by a 
circular shear machine, and then by an- 
other cut into strips, whose width just 
equals the height of the can to be made. 
These strips are fed into the can-making 
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A RIVER STEAMER UNLOADING FRUIT. 


machine proper, not to be touched by 
hands again till the completed and tested 
can is ready to put into crates or stacks 
up in the store-room. 

The first thing that this human-like 
machine does is to turn the ends of the 
strip over, bend it round a cylinder, 


hook the bent ends together, lock them 
by a slight spread of the cylinder, clamp 
them by a blow of an automatic hammer, 
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and pass them on to an 

endless carrying frame. 
This frame arranges 
the tin cylinders seam 
down, and carries them 
first through a little 
trough of non-acid flux, 
just deep enough to 
moisten the seam, and 
then through -a similar 
trough of solder, kept 
molten by Bunsen gas 
heaters. Then two furious 
little wipers made of as- 
bestos give a sharp and 
decisive rub to the solder- 
ed seam, inside and out, 
and the can passes on 
ready for top and bottom. 
The tops and bottoms are stamped out 
of tin sheets by powerful six-die presses, 
and drop clattering and shining intoa 
receiver. From this they are taken by 
little girls and dropped into a slot at the 
side of the can machine, tops on one 
side, bottoms on the other. The chil- 
dren have no other care than to keepa 
sufficient supply in the slot, and to drop 
them in facing the right way. Then the 
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machine takes them one by one as need- 
ed, fits them to the cylinder as it comes 
along, and clamps them on. From this 
point an endless belt carries the cans up 
through the ceiling to an upper floor, 
and delivers them to a new part of the 
machine, where they are rolled along 
obliquely, so that the edge is rolled 
through another little trough of flux and 
one of solder, thus making tight the top 
seam. Then the can passes round tothe 
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other side of the machine, and the same 
process repeated solders the bottom on. 

The can is now complete, and it only 
remains to testit. As it comes from 
the machine it is caught on another belt 
and carried across the room to a testing 
machine. This grasps each can between 
two jaws, on one of which is a rubber 
pad that closes the opening at the top of 
the can. So sealed, the cans pass 
through a vat of hot water. The heat 
expands the air shut in the cans, and if 
there isthe least leak or weakness about 
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them, it is plainly shown by the bubbles 
of air that rise from it. The tester 
watches closely for these bubbles, and 
removes every defective can as soon as 
released from the jaws. The defectives 


are mended by hand if the trouble is 
slight, and again put into thetester. In 
one contract I know of, the can-maker 
is allowed five defectives in a thousand, 
and is required to pay the loss occasioned 
by all in excess of that number. 


THE FRUIT CUTTERS. 


From the tester the cans pass on an- 
other belt to a chute that rolls them 
across to the storage warehouse, where 
they are stacked up or put into crates 
for immediate delivery. This is fre- 
quently made by piling them in regular 
piles in the freight cars that stand by the 
door. 

The caps are made by dies similar to 
those that punch the tops and bottoms, 
and by an ingenious machine they are 
rimmed with a hem of solder, just suffi- 
cient to fasten them on by the applica 
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tion of a soldering tool. This machine is 
also tended by little girls, often not over 
ten or twelve years old. The advantage 
of the solder hem is a uniform amount 
of solder to each cap, preventing waste 
at the canneries, and the solder is in 
such a shape that it is not easily stolen. 
Solder is worth sixteen cents a pound, 
and is always a source of temptation 
where much of it is used. 

The solder is made on the premises, of 
lead from Salt Lake, and pig tin from 
Straits Settlement, Australia, or Banca. 
Few people think of a tin can as com- 
posed of so many and so far-fetched 
materials, but three quarters of the globe 
contribute to almost every can made. 
The solder is rolled into thin ribbons 
about a foot wide on great spools, which 
are taken to feed the solder baths at the 
can machine. This feeding, as every- 
thing else about the machine that seems 
to call for judgment and intelligence, is 
purely automatic. 
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It has not been possible to describe 
the process in detail so that a machinist 
could understand it, nor even to speak 
of the countless little devices about it 
employed to do particular services ; for 
every time the cans turn a corner, or 
are required to be in a certain position, 
it calls for some such bit of ingenuity. 
They are automatically counted, too, at 
every stage of manufacture. The result 
of the process is a standard-sized can, 
perfect in every respect, and far more 
satisfactory than the hand-made product 
could be. Standard sizes are: the two 
and one-half pound can, holding about a 
quart, the gallon can, the one pound can, 
and the little half pound or buffet can. 

The same principle could be applied, 
no doubt, to the making of many kinds 
of tinware, but it requires an enormous 
demand for just one thing to make it 
pay to build so elaborate a machine, and 
the company has resisted all temptations 
to make anything but standard cans. 
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Since the machine does so much, the 
greater part of the labor about the fac- 
tory is very light, and most of it is done 
by girls, and often by very young girls. 
Men are needed at a few points, mainly 
in feeding the heavy die presses, but 
children can easily do most of the things 
necessary. They are a good class of 
girls, too, that do this work. It is more 
steady than most employment about 
canning, and certainly cleaner and pleas- 
anter, and a little care has resulted in 
collecting a superior class of employees. 


Now that the cans are ready, the next 
thing to consider is the supply of fruit 
thatis to fillthem. The larger canneries, 
generally speaking, contract for their 


SYRUP. 


fruit supply in advance. They send 
their agents into the fruit growing dis- 
tricts, and buy on the trees the entire 
crop of the orchardist, stipulating that 
the fruit shall be merchantable and up 
to a certain standard size. The country 
canneries are often run in connection 
with an orchard, and make the most of 
the advantage of ripening the fruit on 
the trees to perfection, a thing which 
cannot be done if it is to be transported 
any distance before canning. 

Fruit that is not contracted for in ad- 
vance is often shipped to San Francisco, 
consigned to one of the commission 
houses. Every night, in fruit season, 
the river steamers come down, piled high 
with boxes of fruit, and haul up at Jack- 
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son Street and other wharves. There in 
the early morning go the buyers of the 
canneries and other dealers in fruit, and 
a very lively market is kept up on the 
wharf from daybreak till seven or eight 
o'clock. It is a case where the early 
bird has decidedly the advantage. At 
eight o’clock Jackson and Washington 
streets are often choked up as far as 
Montgomery with a struggling mass of 
fruit wagons carrying away the fruit. 
The lower price of fruit this year com- 
pared with last year causes some friction 
between canners and growers. In 1890, 
it will be remembered, the Eastern crop 
was in many places a failure. This made 
so large a demand for California fruit 
that prices went up to high figures. This 
year the Eastern crop is abundant, and 
canners were naturally slow to make con- 
tracts for fruit at last year’s rates. But 
the grower that has shipped his fruit, 
without contract, to his commission 
merchant, in high expectation, and in re- 
turn has received only the laconic item, 
“ Dumped,”— showing that a temporary 


glut has caused it to spoil before finding 
a purchaser,— is apt to seek for other 
causes than the true ones for this result. 
He finds it a relief to swear at the “can- 
nery combine” for artificially “bearing ” 


prices. But this “ cannery combine,” as 
it is called, a corporation of leadin& can- 
ners, has never had much more than 
half the pack represented in it, and has 
as yet done very little. It has had no 
meeting, I am told, since the fruit sea- 
son opened, and its members bid as 
actively against each other as before 
the combination. 


The method of preserving is essenti- 
ally the same in all canneries, and the 
great difference in brands and product 
is caused by differences in selecting 
fruit, in judgment in processing, in the 
quality of syrup used, and in the clean- 
liness and discipline of the works, In 
all successful canneries, city or country, 
the most unremitting care and exact 
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methods are used in every detail of the 
process, and only so can “ Extras” be 
produced. “Extras” are the highest 
grades of canned goods, made of the 
most select fruit, with heavy syrup, and 
they command a corresponding price. 
The next grade is “ Standards” —the 
great bulk of the product. Below this 
are the “Seconds.” These are all the 
grades of “table fruit,” but there is, be- 
side, the “ pie fruit,” as they call fruit put 
up for cooking purposes, where water is 
used instead of syrup. 

The order of work in California can- 
neries is to begin the season with aspar- 
agus, as soon as it becomes abundant, 
and follow in order with peas, cherries, 
apricots, peaches plums, pears, the ber- 
ries, muscat grapes, second crop of 
strawberries, tomatoes, and so on. In 
the winter they put up meats, fish, and 
most of the jelly. In the currant season, 
for example, the fruit is pressed, and the 
juice stored in five gallon cans, until 
leisure offers to complete the making of 
jelly. 

By far the greater part of the pack is 
contained in the three items of apricots, 
peaches, and pears, and in the season of 
these the canneries run long hours and 
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take on all the help they can get. Apri- 
cots, especially, are growing in favor. 

This is the best time to visit a can- 
nery, to get an idea of the work at its 
height. Let me take the reader to a 
typical one. Teams are arriving con- 
stantly, loaded down with boxes of fruit. 
The boxes are unloaded and checked, 
and pass into the hands: of the sorters. 
There are two methods of sorting, by 
hand and by machine. In the most care- 
ful cannery I have seen, one where only 
extras were packed, this sorting was all 
done by hand. Great care was taken to 
put in the different piles fruit of exactly 
the same size and the same degree of 
ripeness. Belowa certain measurement 
the fruit was rejected altogether, and 
sent to the dryer. 

“But why are you so particular to 
have the fruit precisely the same size, 
when it is all large enough and all equal- 
ly good ?”’ 


“ Simply to please the eye. It looks 


better so; and the eye is harder to 
please than the taste.”’ 
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It is important, too, that the same de- 
gree of mellowness shall obtain in all 
the contents of the same can, because 
on that depends the length of the time 
it should be cooked. The machine sorter 
does its work with greater accuracy, as 
to size, than is possible to the hand 
sorting, but cannot distinguish in the 
equally important matter of ripeness. 

Ripeness must be determined by 
hand, and it is surprising how quickly a 
trained sorter can do his work. A pear 
is ripe enough to can when it is soft 
close around the stem, a peach when it 
is soft on the higher ridge that follows 
down the edge of the pit. This is the 
test rather than color or general soft- 
ness, for it means that the fruit is mel 
low at the center, though the skin may 
yet be green. 

The sorted fruit is given by the bas- 
ket or box to the women at the cutting 
tables. If it is apricots, five cents a bas- 
ket is paid for splitting them and remov- 
ing the pit. If it be pears or peaches, 
ten to twelve and a half cents is the pay 
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for paring and halving. Cling peaches 
are pitted as a separate operation before 
going to the cutters. “Operation” isa 
good term for the extraction of the pit 
from a cling peach. It is done by pass- 
ing a curious-shaped forked knife around 
the stone, which, true to its name, re- 
fuses to come out by any gentle means. 
A fortune awaits the man that inventsa 
satisfactory and rapid cling pitter. 

In some factories the fruit is peeled 
entirely by hand ; in others the revolving 
parer is used on many kinds of fruit, the 
same machine apparently that began to 
make its way into New England kitchens 
of twenty-five years ago, asa new-fangled 
Yankee notion. Here, too, there seems 
to be large room for improvement. 

When pared, the fruit is dropped at 
once into pans of cold water, to prevent 
the change of color that air soon gives 
pared fruit, and to wash it as well. 
These pans are thoroughly inspected 
before they are taken to the packing 
tables. 

The packing is a very critical and re- 
sponsible part of the work, and it re- 
quires the closest supervision. 

“ Some of the girls,” a foreman said to 


me, “think that anything they can put 
into a can, and so get out of sight, is all 
right. A careless bit of packing may 
pass unnoticed, and not be heard from 
for a year, and then there may come a 
kick from one of your customers.” 

At one cannery, the orchard cannery 
mentioned before, the superintendent 
told me he had succeeded in getting up 
a great spirit of pride and emulation 
in his packers. Every packer had her 
number stamped on the can, with the 
mark indicating the kind of fruit in it. 

“ Three or four times a day I go to the 
pile and open a can or two at random. 
If there is anything wrong with it I take 
it back to the packers’ table and show it 
to all the girls. They all know from the 
number whose it is, and I have often 
known a girl so cut up over a thing of 
this kind as to go out and cry about it. 
I don’t have to say a word.” 

The packers put the fruit, carefully 
grading it as to ripeness and size, into 
the cans, just as it comes from the pans 
of water from the peeling table. Then 
it is washed again in the can, and passes 
on to be syruped. 

The syrup is made, in all good fac- 
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tories, out of the best refined white sugar, 
and is clarified and strained at every 
stage. Its heaviness varies according 
to the quality of goods desired, and ac- 
cording tothe fruit. Pears require less 
sugar than plums or apricots. Extras 
are packed in very heavy syrup, 

“T’ll show you how we test our syrup,” 
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he filled it with syrup from the vat, and 
cooled it by immersing it in water. 
When it was cool he dropped the sac- 
charometer in the tube, but it refused 
to sink in the heavy syrup below the 
point marked seventy-five on the stem, 
indicating, supposedly, a seventy-five 
per cent solution of sugar. I say sup- 





Photo by Harris. 
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said the superintendent before quoted. 
“It’s pretty heavy, as you may know, 
when I tell you that several times when 
we have allowed it to cool in the pipes, 
we have been greatly bothered by find- 
ing them full of rock candy.” 

He then filled a large test tube with 
water, and showed us how the saccharo- 
meter sank to the zero point in it ; then 


JAM MAKING, 


posedly, because there are two standards 
of saccharometry, one indicating twice 
as high a degree as the other, and I did 
not learn which was used in this case. 
Few packers equal this, however, and 
the standard syrup is four pounds of 
sugar to the gallon of syrup, — about a 
thirty per cent solution. A gallon of 
syrup fills twelve or thirteen cans. 
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The syrup is mixed in a large vat, and 
piped to smaller reservoirs over each 
syruping table. The packers have ar- 
ranged the cans as packed in iron trays, 
a dozeh to a tray. These trays are 
placed one at a time under the syruper, 
a cock is turned, and a dozen streams of 
syrup fill all the cans simultaneously. 
When they overflow the cock is shut, 
the tray tilted to a fixed angle, to pour 
off the surplus syrup, and the cans are 
whisked away to have their caps put on. 
Meanwhile, the overflow of the syrup 
drains into a tub, whence it is pumped 
back, to be strained and clarified before 
it flows into the general vat again. One 
syruper can fill 25,000 cans a day. 

When the caps have been arranged on 
the cans, there are several methods of 
soldering them. In that shown by the 
illustration they are ranged on a row of 
revolving iron spools, and an iron rod 
held in place by a frame above, not 
shown in the picture, is set on each cap 
to press it down and hold it steady. The 
solderer, unless the caps are solder- 
hemmed, puts a little cube of solder on 
each can, or melts off a little from his 
stick of solder, and then holds his hot sol- 
dering tool, which is shaped in an arc of 
just the right curve to fit, in the groove 
where the cap joins the can top, and the 
revolving motion given the can by the 
spool makes the circle complete and the 
joint uniform. 

The soldering tools are made of cop- 
per, which is found to hold its heat bet- 
ter than any other metal. The copper 
gives a beautiful green hue to the flame 
of the soldering furnace the instant it is 
plunged into it. This vivid green flame, 
the red of the coals, and the clouds of 
bright white steam rising from the vats, 
give to this part of the cannery a touch 
of very attractive color. 

Each can cap has a little vent hole in 
the center of it, and that is left for the 
purpose of allowing the escape of air in 
the next operation. The cans are now in 
the hands of the “ processer,” next to 
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the general superintendent the most re- 
sponsible and best paid man in the es- 
tablishment. On his judgment and ac- 
curacy depends the success of the result. 
Every little while he makes the round of 
the cutting and packing tables, to note 
the condition of the fruit they are about 
to send him. 

The cans, as they come to him, are: 
ranged in trays holding a dozen each 
(standard size), and set in large trays 
holding three dozen. They are hooked 
to a tackle on a sliding frame, and car- 
ried to the cooking vat. The frame is 
plunged in the boiling water of the vat, 
and soon the heat expels the air and any 
gas of fermentation there may be in the 
fruit in the cans. This preliminary cook 
is for this purpose only. The frame is 
raised and swung to a runway, and the 
solderers close the vent holes. 

Then comes the cooking proper. The 
processer notes the time when the cans 
are again plunged in the boiling water, 
judges the time necessary to cook that 
particular tray of fruit, and sets to the 
time it should be taken out the hands of 
a dial on that particular vat. He keeps 
tally, too, on his tally board, of all the 
work that passes through his hands. 

When the cans come out of the cook- 
ing vats the second time, they are care- 
fully washed off by a spray of water, to 
remove any stickiness there may be 
about them, and are stacked up to cool. 

In three days they are ready to be 
tested. This is done by tapping each 
can with a stick of solder, a large nail, 
or any similar rod of metal. Any hol- 
lowness of sound at once betrays a leak, 
but even where there has been no loss 
of contents there is a false ring toa can 
with a hole in it,—a different musical 
tone,— that even an untrained ear can 
usually catch. The tester detects it 
every time, and rejects the defective can. 
A leaky can in the middle of a stack of 
goods makes a deal of trouble. It fer- 
ments and swells, and sometimes bursts, 
demoralizing all its neighbors. The 
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tendency to swell is always a suspicious 
sign in canned goods; it is far wiser to 
choose cans that show a disposition to 
“buckle in,” as the technical phrase 
goes. The packers usually insure their 
customers against “swells,” and agree 
to credit all such returned to them be- 
fore the end of a year. 

Packing fruit in glass jars is much the 
same process, with the exception that at 
some canneries the glass goods are 
cooked in chambers of live steam instead 
of in vats of boiling water. The pack in 
glass is generally of extras and fancy 
fruit. 

There is but little more to tell of the 
mere process of fruit packing, though 
some rather important things to the 
packer remain to be done. By this I 
mean the labeling and casing the goods 
in an attractive way to help their sale. 
Some of the cans are lacquered before 
labeling, by taking each can in a pair of 
wide forceps and plunging it in a bath 
of lacquer. Then it is set on a frame of 
bars to drain and dry. This is done to 
improve the looks of a can, and to pre- 
vent it from tarnishing and rusting. 

Labels are no small item in a canner’s 
expense account. It is recognized by 
most of them that here is no place for 
economy, and many of them have very 
beautiful and attractive labels in design 
and coloring. It must be confessed, too, 
that an alluring title and a picture of 
luscious fruit on a label are not always a 
just index to the contents. Seconds are 
not always so proclaimed on the outside. 

The labelers are generally the deftest 
fingered girls about a cannery, and the 
speed with which they can paste labels 
is a surprise to the visitor. 

So we leave the cans stacked in the 
warehouse, and return to the packing 
room to pick upsome unmentioned mat- 
ters there. 

The pits, cores, and peelings, are gen- 
erally thrown away in California can- 
neries, carted away as garbage, with the 
defective cans and fermented fruit. In 
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the East, however, it is not uncommon 
to grind up the parings into a pulp, and 
make from it an inferior quality of fruit 
butter. . 

The making of jellies and jams is by 
no means as important a part of the in- 
dustry as the packing of fruit, and yet 
a good deal of it is done. The jelly 
making is very similar to the house- 
wife’s method, and the pressing and 
canning the juices in five-gallon cans for 
working up at slack time has already 
been spoken of. 

The machine used in crushing fruit 
for pressing and for jams, resembles a 
large horizontal revolving churn in 
shape; but the bottom is made of a 
coarse wire netting, and the dashers in 
their swift turning rub the fruit through 
this into a receiver below. 

Jams and jellies are cooked in large 
copper cauldrons, holding twenty-five 
gallons each, heated by steam. This 
part of the cannery is called “ the kitch- 
en,” and justifies the name by the greater 
variety of operations for which the caul- 
drons are used, and the near approach 
to ordinary housewifely methods. In 
this department also the glass goods are 
prepared. 

Another machine that should be spok- 
en of in the manufactory is a contrivance 
for scalding tomatoes. This is a ma- 
chine consisting of a receiver, into which 
the “toms” (canner’s term for them, as 
“cots ” is for apricots) are poured, to be 
caught by an endless belt, and carried 
up through a hot water bath into a 
steam chamber, and discharged at the 
upper end, with their skins well loosened. 
It is claimed for this machine that it 
will scald a ton of tomatoes in four min- 
utes, but that seems rather a large story, 
and I have not seen this wonder in op- 
eration. 

I have spoken of discipline as one of 
the distinctions between factories. The 
visitor will notice great difference in 
this matter. In one place everything is 
quiet, and the work goes, on like clock 
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work. The advent of a stranger pro- 
duces no effect here. The workers hard- 
ly lift their eyes from their duties, and 
there is no unnecessary moving about. 
At another place everybody seems to do 
much as he pleases; instead of the fruit 
being carried to the women at the ta- 
bles, they leave their seats and crowd 
and push round the place where the fruit 
boxes are given out. I asked permission 
for the artist to take some photographs 
at one factory, and the proprietor hesi- 
tated, “ because it upsets the helpso.” I 
hardly appreciated this, till I heard the 
commotion and clatter that resulted 
from the production in the cannery of 
the familiar box on three sticks. There 
was an instant cessation of work. The 
women wiped their faces on their aprons 
and smoothed down their hair with their 
hands. One woman hastened to remove 
the bandage that had soothed her tooth- 
ache. Even a Chinaman was seen to 
take off his hat and rewind his queue. 
There was a rush to get into the range 
of the lens. The “forelady,” as the su- 
perintendent called her, insisted on 
claiming the benefit of her title, by 
planting her bulky figure well in the 
foreground of the group. The excite- 
ment grew instead of subsiding, and the 
operator, since an absolutely instanta- 
neous picture could. not be taken in an 
interior, cut his exposure as short as he 
dared,—“ a kiss and a squeeze”’ was his 
technical name for it. Of course the 
result was a failure,—movement every- 
where blurred the plate beyond redemp- 
tion. 

A response to an appeal from a con- 
sciously pretty peeling girl, “‘ O, mister, 
come take this table,” would have re- 
sulted better, had not, at the critical 
moment, an arm been thrust across the 
table to get a completed pail of fruit, 
which made a fine representation of a 
waterfall across the plate. 

At another cannery the camera pro- 
duced not a murmur, hardly a second 
glance. 
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We went also to a Chinese cannery to 
get photographs there. The first visit 
resulted only in, “ Boss not here. What 
you want?” 

A second visit brought the verdict: 
“ Can take outside if you want; nobody 
come inside ; don’t want picture.” 

The worst discipline that I saw in any 
factory was at a Chinese cannery in a 
smaller city. As it seemed, full two 


thirds of the workers were not Chinese, 
but whites of various shades, both sexes 
and all ages, a strangely cosmopolitan 
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crowd. The work seemed to be running 
itself in helter-skelter fashion, and after 
a short tour of the place the ladies that 
were with me refused to stay longer, and 
departed vowing that they would there- 
after shun the goods bearing the brand 
of that company. It is not to be sup- 
posed that this was quite a fair judg- 
ment; doubtless some of the work 
turned out at that factory may be of good 
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grade. But unless great pains is taken 
in the matter of cleanliness, and all bad 
fruit and refuse portions are at once re- 
moved, there soon comes to be an un- 
pleasant odor and an appearance of mus- 
siness that are anything but appetizing. 

‘The best canneries are scrupulously 
clean, and in the busy season are thor- 
oughly hosed out every night. 

At the height of the season help is in 
great demand, and all persons that apply 
are taken on, but as the work slacks the 
poorer workers are discharged, and the 
permanent force is a picked lot. The 
women make from three dollars to fifty 
cents a day at piece work. “It’s a poor 
woman that don’t make adollar and a half 
aday,” said the foreman. Often thereare 
several workers from one family ; and 
where these are good workers, such a 
household will draw quite a sum of 
money on Monday night. 

“‘Why do you choose Monday night 
for pay time?” I asked, thinking that 
some reply would be made about help- 
ing the people to save their money, in- 
stead of spending it on Sunday amuse- 
ments. 

But the answer was: “Well, Monday 
is usually a slack day. No heavy ship- 
ments come on Monday morning. And 
Saturday night they are busy, being 
obliged to clean up all the fruit on hand, 
so that it won’t spoil.” 

I watched ‘one girl, apparently about 
thirteen years old, counting out her 
piece checks behind some boxes, before 
joining the line at the pay desk. When 
she knew she was observed she blushed 
prettily. 

“ How much can you make in a day ?” 
I questioned. 

“ Dollar,” was the short but sufficient 


answer. 
Many of these workers in the busy 
season are girls of a very good class, 
some of them using school vacations to 
put themselves in pocket money. 
“Weare very strict with our help,” a 
foreman told me. 


“At the least ap- 
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proach to vulgarity or profanity, we 
throw ’em right out. Have to do it that 
way, for that makes mothers of the bet- 
ter class willing to let their daughters 
work for us. But excuse me, I want to 
go and punch some of ’em off at half- 
past five.” 

And away he went, pulling out his 
punch, to mark the time on the time- 
cards of those that were leaving. 

I watched the line at the pay counter 
one Monday afternoon, and saw many 
of the four or five hundred people there 
employed file by and take their weekly 
wages. It varied from twenty-three dol- 
lars down to five or six dollars, or even 
less,—this last for people that had 
worked only part of the week. But see- 
ing this weekly payroll of several thou- 
sands of dollars going thus directly in 
hard coin into the pockets of hundreds 
of people of the working class, gives a 
good sense of the benefit of a cannery 
to the community in which it is placed ; 
for probably two thirds of that money 
was in general circulation again in forty- 
eight hours. 

In the matter of cannery labor the last 
few years has seen a great change for the 
better. Fifteen years ago almost all the 
canneries, city and country, employed 
Chinese, because they could not help 
themselves. Nowthe citycanneries have 
no difficulty in getting all the white help 
they need, and employ very few Chi- 
nese; the best, none at all. How it 
stands in the country is well shown by 
the fact already noted, that at a country 
cannery run by Chinese two thirds of 
the workers were not Chinamen. 

On this point I quote, from rough 
notes, the statement of a country can- 
nery proprietor, who in the season em- 
ploys five hundred hands at a time. 

“When the apricot time began this 
year I feared help would be short. I 
drove round in my buggy, and visited fif- 
teen or eighteen dryers in the neighbor- 
hood. They all had local help, from 
twenty to fifty and seventy-five hands 
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each. Here we took on from three hun- 
dred to four hundred hands. I saw that 
the labor problem was solved. All the 
young people, boys and girls, were work. 
ing like beavers. We got through the 
crop surprisingly without any help from 
outside the valley. Three or four years 
ago help was so scarce that apricots went 
to waste, but new people have been com- 
ing in because they can get work in the 
canneries. They are people that cannot 
do heavy work. 

“T believe that in the near future Chi- 
‘nese will not be needed for horticultural 
work at all.” 

“Do you employ any?” 

“Only a few pickers. All the factory 
people are white.” 

“But they tell me there is a Chinese 
cannery not far from here.” 

“T’m not at all afraid of that sort of 
competition ; but I do think that it ought 
not to be permitted that our young peo- 
ple shall go into Chinese canneries and 
work side by side with Chinese ; I think 
it is demoralizing.” 

As to the honesty of Chinese, a city 
canner told me that in the days when he 
had to employ them, he suspected one 
time that there was a good deal of pilfer- 
ing of fruit going on. So one day, as 
they were about to leave the factory, he 
had the Chinese, three hundred or four 
hundred of them, formed in line, and got 
two policemen to stand at the gate and 
search each man as he went out. As 
soon as word went along the line of what 
was going on the air was alive with fruit. 
Fifty or sixty baskets of peaches were 
picked up, worth from one dollar to one 
dollar and twenty-five cents a basket. 

A similar experiment was tried some 
years later on the women then employed, 
witha result of recovering fruit of about 
one tenth the quantity. Solder is often 
stolen, and sugar is a temptation, but 
there is no great amount of fruit carried 
away. In all my visiting of canneries I 
saw but one piece of fruit eaten, though 
I fancy no strenuous objection would be 
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made to it on the part of overseers. See- 
ing and handling so great a quantity of 
fruit takes away the appetite for it. 
The president of a leading packing 
house gives me thése figures for the 
pack of 1891. It will be seen that his es- 
timates vary a little at points from those 
from other sources already quoted ; for 
instance, he allows but 2% lbs. of sugar 
to the dozen cans, instead of 4 lbs.; but 
he includes vegetables in his estimate, 
which accounts for part of that differ- 
ence. 
PACK OF 1891. 

I, 500,000 cases, mostly containing 2 doz. 2% lb. 

cans each. 

Cost OF THREE MILLION Dozen CANS. 


Total 
Cost. 


Quantity Av. Cost Total 
per doz. cans. per doz.cans. Quantity. 
Fruit 
or Veg. 22% lb. .34 67,500,000 lbs. $1,012,500 
Cans_ 1 doz. -39 3,000,000doz. 1,170,000 
Sugar 2% lbs. -124% 7,500,000 lbs. 375,000 
Labor -20 600,000 


1.05% $3,157,500 

Sundries, such as cases, labels, solder, fuel, water, 

rent, insurance, selling expenses, taxes, and the nu- 

merous other outgoes common to all manufacturers, 

added to the above, leave a margin of profit so 

diminutive as to excite the cupidity of few who have 
any practical experience in the business. 


Nevertheless, new canneries have 
been started at several points this year ; 
but on the other hand, nearly as many 
have discontinued. It may be stated 
positively that in this, as in all kinds of 
business in this State, the old, loose, two- 
bit methods have no longer any chance. 
An enterprise to be a success, must be 
conducted on exact business principles, 
with intelligence, experience, and abun- 
dant capital. 

But what will become of these three 
million dozen, or thirty-six million cans, 
of California manufacture? Judging by 
the last half year’s shipping reports, as 
given by the Journal of Commerce, there 
is hardly a port in the world they will 
not reach. The larger part of the pack 
is consumed in the Eastern States, but 
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a large quantity goes to England, and 
there are shipments of canned goods 
noted to Apia, Asiatic Russia, Austra- 
lia, Batavia, Bombay, But&ritari, Central 
America, China, Flint Island, the Fijis, 
Germany, Hawaii, Marquesas, Japan, 
Marshall Islands, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Padang, Pekalogan, Penang, Raratonga, 
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Tahiti, Samarang, Singapore, Soura- 
baya, United States of Columbia. So 
the miners on the Yukon and the dwell- 
ers in Siberia, the inhabitants of the 
Indies, East and West, and the South 
Seas, and indeed all the world, will be 
glad that they make canned fruit in 
California. 
Charles S. Greene. 
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AFTER DEATH. 


Is this the couch where she lay yesternight, 
With awed, pale face, and fleeting, painful breath, 
And great, sweet eyes that would not shrink from 
Is this the pillow, soft as down, and white, 
On which her dear face lay, turned from the light? 
I downward lean, and lo! could almost swear 
I feel the old, soft goldness of her hair! 
Kind Heaven! if but for one dear time, I might 
Again press trembling lips upon her cheek,— 

Her slim pale throat,—her whiter brow,—her hair,— 
Her tender eyes wherein the love-light shone ! 
But once— dut once —to hear those sweet lips speak ! 

I should be glad that she is free from care,— 


But O, this first and awful night alone! 


Ella Higginson. 








“Listen! George, do you hear that ?” 
“Hear what?” I asked sleepily, and 
doubtless with a touch of resentment in 
my tone, for a fellow does n’t relish be- 
ing aroused from his first nap after a 
hard day’s travel, just because his travel- 
ing companion chances to be of the 
nervous, imaginative type, and hears 
“sounds” in the forest around camp. 

“ Don’t you hear that dog howling, up 
there somewhere among the crags?” 

“Dog!” [ echoed incredulously. 
“ Pshaw, Fred, there is no dog nor any 
human habitation within a hundred 
miles of this. I hear the wind moaning 
among the pines up there, that’s all. Go 
to sleep, can’t you?” 

Linlow made no reply, and I was dim- 
ly conscious, as I dozed off again, that 
he was still propped up on elbow, in a 
listening attitude. Hence I was not 
greatly surprised when, probably half 
an hour later, I awoke with a start and 
found him bending over me, a lighted 
lantern in his hand. 

“What now?” I demanded. 

“T just wanted to tell you that I am 
going up there a little way, to see what 
ails that dog. I feared you might awake, 
and be alarmed at my absence.” 

“T tell you, Fred, there is no dog; it 
is only the—” Wind, I was going to 
say ; but I did not say it, for at that in- 
- stant I, too, heard the dog. A gust of 
wind came tearing down the mountain 
side, and close in its wake followed a 
long, wailing howl, faint with distance, 
or weakness, but altogether unmistaka- 
ble. 

“The poor thing is in distress of some 
sort, and I can’t sleep; so I’d just as 
well go up there and try to find it,” said 
Linlow, who, bless his big, tender heart, 
never could turn a deaf ear to a sound 
of suffering, no matter how low in the 
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scale of living creatures might be the 
sufferer. 

“Tt is probably some Indian’s cur, and 
you don’t know what trap you may be 
walking into,” I urged. “Don’t go, 
Fred.” 

“Can’t help it, George, I must go,” he 
answered. “I’ve been listening for 
nearly an hour, and there’s something 
so piteous in the sound that I can’t 
stand it. I believe it is some prospect- 
or’s dog, lost from its master, and prob- 
ably hurt and starving up there alone.” 
He turned away as he spoke, but stopped 
when I called after him :— 

“Wait a minute, then. If you must 
go, I will go, too; but —drat the dog!” 
I added under my breath. 

“Drat” wasn’t precisely the word I 
used, but it looks better in print than 
would the original, unguarded expres- 
sion. 

Then followed almost an hour of such 
climbing, stumbling, and scrambling 
about, among rocks, bushes, and pitfalls, 
as even I, old mountaineer though I was, 
had never before experienced. Linlow 
led the expedition with his lantern, and 
for some time we were guided by the 
mournful voice of the dog; but as we 
ascended an echo caught up the sound 
and tossed it back and forth across the 
gorge, until the one dog seemed to have 
been multiplied into a dozen, and the 
answering howls came from as many 
different directions. At last Linlow 
paused in perplexity. 

“T am half inclined to think that we 
have come up the wrong side of the 
gulch, George,” he said. At that mo- 
ment the dog seemed to give forth a 
final, despairing wail, and ere the echo 
could catch it, we had located its source 
among the crags that hung threatening- 
ly almost over our heads. 
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We started on at once, and though un- 
guided by any further sound from the 
object of our search, we came upon him, 
ten minutes later, lying gaunt and pros- 
trate on a ledge of rock that jutted far 
out over the depths below. 

Just beyond him, nestling close against 
the perpendicular wall of the cafion, we 
discovered the dark outline of a rude log 
hut. While Linlow bent over the ap- 
parently suffering animal, I took the lan- 
tern and proceeded to reconnoiter the 
small edifice. 

There was no sign of window, but a 
rough chimney of stones and sticks jut- 
ted from one end, and a low doorway, 
unguarded by any shutter, yawned 
blackly in the opposite end. After rap- 
ping on its jamb and receiving no re- 
sponse, I bent my six feet of manhood 
almost double, and stepped through into 
the but. 

I held the lantern aloft, and the first 
object: my eyes fell upon was the seem- 
ingly lifeless form of a man, stretched 
on a low couch of skins and blankets in 
one corner. Naturally somewhat start- 
led, I drew quickly back, and putting my 
head out, called, 

“ Fred, come here, quick !”” 

He came at once, and together we 
approached the silent occupant of the 
lonely abode. 

Neither of us, I think, had ever beheld 
a more piteous. sight, for the stamp of 
old age and extreme suffering was appar- 
ent at a glance. The long, unkempt 
hair and beard were white ; the features 
were drawn and emaciated, and the hands 
that seemed to clutch the coarse gray 
blankets of the couch were shriveled and 
shrunken until the bones appeared al- 
most to gleam through the yellow skin. 

In the first moment neither of us 
doubted that we stood in the presence of 
death ; but a near approach, and the utter 
absence of any evidence of dissolution, 
caused Linlow to bend over and place 
his hand on the motionless breast. He 
turned excitedly. 
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“ The heart beats! he is not dead!” 

Even as he spoke there was a quiver 
of the emaciated frame, the closed lids 
suddenly opened, and a pair of sunken 
eyes gleamed at us from their hollow 
sockets. 

“ Be yuh — officers ?” 

The words were gasped out in a terror 
that was pitiable in its utter defense- 
lessness. We hastened to assure the 
poor wretch that we were only a pair of 
solitary wanderers, ready and willing to 
do all we could for him. He looked at 
us long and searchingly. 

“It’s sort o’ queer,” he muttered, at 
length. “I’ve ben here a many a day, 
an’ no man ever kem here afore. If I 
did n’t know’t God was down on me, I’d 
mos’ b’lieve He sent yuh. Mebbe He 
did,— seein’ as I’m on my last legs an’ 
mighty bad off,—-mebbe-He did.” , 

Then Linlow, in his tender way, his 
voice low and gentle, explained how we 
had been in camp in the gulch below, 
and were attracted by the mournful 
howling of the dog. 

The old face brightened, and some- 
thing that seemed like the ghost of a 
dead-and-gone smile hovered for a mo- 
ment around the livid lips. 

“T might ’a’ knowed it was ol’ Jeff,” he 
murmnred, “he’s stuck by me through 
it all, an’ he ’d starve to death ‘fore he ’d 
leave me. For three days an’ nights 
he’s laid out there on them rocks and 
howled, ’cause he knows death’s a hov- 
erin’ near; an’ if he’s had a morsel 0’ 
food in all that time I don’t know of it. 
I’m mighty glad to see yuh, strangers, 
fer Jeff’s sake; I’m most pegged out 
myself, an’ when I’m gone 1’il have 
hard enough time facin’ God an’ my lit- 
tle gal, without havin’ to tell ’em I left 
ol’ Jeff a starvin’ here. Yuh’ve got kind 
hearts, strangers, er yuh wouldn’t be 
here, an’ I b’lieve yuh’ll take care o’ 
Jeff, won’t yuh?” 

We assured him that we would, and he 
sank back with a long breath of relief. 

“ God bless you,” he muttered, you ’ve 
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took a load off me here,” touching his 
breast with a shaking hand. Then after 
an instant’s silence he added, faintly :— 

“’Pears like I’m all tired out with 
talkin’; I hain’t talked so much in many 
a day ; must rest a bit now; but if I fall 
to sleep yuh’ won’t go ‘way, will yuh, 
strangers ?— ’cause there ’s somethin’ I 
must tell yuh fore yuh go,— somethin’ 
that ll make you understand all about 
Jeff, an’ about me, too.” 

Linlow promised him that he should 
not be left alone, and with a tired sigh 
he closed his eyes, and soon fell into 
a slumber as profound and deathlike 
as that from which our entrance had 
aroused him. 

“Now I’ll go to camp and return as 
quickly as I can,” whispered Linlow to 
me. “ You start a fire in the old fire- 
place, and put some water to boil; we 
must have some broth and coffee ready 
when he wakens. The dog, too, must 
be fed ; he is starving.” 

Our little programme was carried out, 
and the broth and coffee were kept 
warm on the embers for a long time be- 


fore the old man again opened his eyes. 
In fact, the sky was red with sunrise, 
and the morning light was pouring in at 
the low doorway, when we at last suc- 
ceeded in arousing him to a full con- 


sciousness of his surroundings. His 
first look at us was, as before, one of 
terror, but it soon changed to a pleased 
and eager recognition. 

“Oyes, I know yuh now, friends,” he 
said. “ Yuh see I’ve ben dreamin’, an 
I sort o’ forgot about yuh. I’ve ben 
dreamin’ that the officers —” 

He paused suddenly, as if recollecting 
himself, and added: “ But I hain’t told 
yuh about it yet, have I? I want yuh to 
come close and sit down, ‘cause I can’t 
talk loud, an’ I want to tell yuh ’bout it 
‘fore I go to sleep again.” 

After we had prevailed upon him to 
take a few spoonfuls of broth, we com- 
plied with his request, and listened while 
he told us, in his own crude way, his 
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pitiful little story of tragedy and re- 
morse. 

“Yuh 'll have to go back with mea 
good many years, friends, to a time when 
I was runnin’ a truck ranch close bya 
minin’ town in Nevada. I was forty 
years old, then, but I made jest as biga 
fool o’ myself as if I’d ben only twenty. 
I let myself git to carin’ fer alittle gal 
in a dance-house, a pale, pretty little 
critter, that had a way o’ lookin’ sad an’ 
innocent like, an’ next thing I knowed 
I was married to her. 

“Of course I knowed what she’d ben 
an’ all that, but somehow she made me 
b’lieve she ’d ben unfort’nate an’ was n’t 
bad at heart ; an’ my God! I loved ‘er 
so, it jest seemed to me she must be 
goodan’truetome. She made me enough 
promises to pave a straight road to heav- 
en, if she’d kep’ ’em; but she didn’t, 
an’ so they ’ve paved my road to hell. 

“ We'd ben married two year, an’ had 
a little one ’most a year old, when she 
left me an’ went off with a blackleg 
named Pierson. I ’d trusted her with all 
my soul, an’ hadn’t never thought 0’ 
watchin’ ’er, an’ when she was gone I 
found out she'd ben foolin’ me from the 
first, an’ all the Gulch knowed it, too. 

“T can’t tell yuh how I felt then ; only 
it seemed likea million devils was turned 
loose in my breast, an’ I kem near killin’ 
’er child, the little helpless baby she’d 
left behind ’cause she did n’t want the 
burden of it. But some people took it 
away from me, an’ kep’ it a while, an’ 
soon I commenced to feel different, an’ 
to long fer it; so they let me have it ; 
an’ when it put up its little hands an’ 
said ‘Daddy!’ an’ jumped to come to 
me, I jest begun lovin’ it as mad like as 
I’d loved its mother. There wasn’t 
nothin’ too good nor too hard to git fer 
my little baby gal. I changed ’er name 
to Mary, fer my good ol’ mother, who’d 
ben dead many a year, an’ I prayed that 
the name ’d have somethin’ to do with 
’er looks an’ ’er character. 

“T don’t like to think o’ the feelin’ 
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that kem over me when I first saw that 
she was growin’ to look like ’er own 
mother ; it made my heart feel heavy as 
lead with a sort 0’ forebodin’. By the 
time she was fifteen year old I could n’t 
bear to hear ’er speak, or laugh, or to see 
’er movin’ ’roun’, ‘cause it was all jest as 
if that false one had come back to tor- 
ment me. 

“T never said nothin’ to the child; I 
kep’ it all shut up in my own breast ; 


but how I watched ’er, nobody but the | 


Lord A’mighty can ever know. The 
pore little gal used to look at me some- 
times so wishful like, as if she was a won- 
derin’ what ailed me, fer though I never 
had ben a saint fer temper, she ’d never 
seen me like that before. With constant 
watchin’, an’ thinkin’, an’ that burnin’ 
spot in my heart, like livin’ fire, I was 
that crankety an’ mean sometimes that 
I did n’t know what I was doin’. 

“ One day,— a day I can’t ever fergit, 
— I was so mean that I ought to ’a’ ben 
struck dead in my tracks. I kem home 
at noon an’ found Mary with ’er eyes all 
red from cryin’, an’ no dinner ready, an’ 
all ’cause o’ her pet dog gittin’ in front 
o’ the mowin’ machine an’ havin’ one o’ 
his legs cut clean off. 

“« Take the no-’count critter down in 
the gulch an’ shoot his head off,’ I said 
to Sam, my hired man, fer the devil was 
in me that day a little bigger ’n usual. I 
did n’t mean fer Mary to hear me, but 
she did,an’ she turned white as death, an’ 
give me a look that cut me clear to the 
core. But I went out, an’ didn’t take 
back my order, an’ next day the dog was 
gone. I didn’t ask no questions, but I 
knew by Mary’s pore little face that 
Sam had done the deed. I knowed, too, 
that I ’d done a thing to be ashamed of, 
but I would n’t say so; an’ so if went. 

“ Jest a little while after that, mebbe 
not more 'n two or three days, the whole 
gulch was throwed in an uproar by a 
stage robbery that happened only ten 
mile away, jest over the divide. The 
stage was stopped in open day by four 
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masked men ; there was a scrimmage, 
an’ Wells, Fargo’s man was killed, an’ 
then the robbers took the express box 
an’ everything, an’ got away. But one 
o’ the villains got a nasty wound in the 
leg, an’ his mask slipped one side in the 
fracas, an’ the stage driver he tol’ how 
he saw his face, an’ he was a sport o’ the 
name o’ Levison, as had ben around the 
Gulch most all winter. An’ on account 
o’ his wound he hadn’t ben able to keep 
up with the other robbers, an’ had ben 
seen crossin’ the divide, comin’ towards 
the Gulch. 

“ The sheriff soon had a posse 0’ twen- 
ty or thirty men, an’ was a scourin’ the 
timber in all directions. In a few days 
a reward o’ five hundred dollars was of- 
fered fer Levison, dead or alive. He 
was shot in the leg pretty bad; that’s 
what the driver an’ all the passengers 
said, an’ it was thought that he could n't 
travel, an’ was hidin’ in the heavy tim- 
ber up the Gulch, an’ waiting fer some 
o’ his pals to come fer ’im. 

“But when a week went by an’ he 
had n’t ben found nor heard of, I begun 
to think he’d got clean away ; an’ when 
Sam kem home from town one day an’ 
said that Levison had ben seen the day 
afore, not more’n half a mile away, over 
by the north end o’ my woods paster, I 
was downright su’prised. 

“*Why, what’s he livin’ on all this 
time ?’ I asked. 

“Sam, he smiled kind o’ queer, an’ 
he says :— 

“* Why, folks do say that he’s bein’ 
fed by somebody on the sly. Yuh see, 
most o’ the women in the Gulch are sort 
o’ gone on Levison, ‘cause he’s a hand- 
some cuss, an’ dances like a thistle-down, 
an’ that ’s all it takes to turn most wom- 
en’s heads. Seth Plover, one o’ the sher- 
iff’s men, he tol’ me that they all think 
some woman is a slippin’ out o’ nights 
an’ carryin’ things to ’im.’ 

“* The hussy that ’s doin’ it ought to 
be jugged along with ‘im,’ I said; an’ 
then I went on eatin’ my dinner an’ think- 
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in’ about Levison,an’allat oncea thought 
kem to me, an’ says I: 

“*Why, Sam, if he’s in my timber, 
mebbe he’s hidin’ in the Jago cabin.’ 

“ The words was n’t more ’n out o’ my 
lips, when smash / down onto the floor 
went a cupan’ saucer that Mary was car- 
ryin’ to the table, an’ there she stood a 
tremblin’ an’ growin’ red an’ white by 
turns, as ef she’d seen a ghost. But 
when she see me a lookin’ at ’er, she got 
down on ’er knees an’ begun pickin’ up 
the pieces o’ broken dish, an’ she went 
out with ’em, an’ kep’ ’er face turned 
away from me. 

“ Mebbe that did n’t set meathinkin’, 
an’ mebbe my ol’ blood wasn’t just a 
boilin’ by the time night kem! But I 
did n’t say nothin’ to a livin’ soul ; I jest 
waited, an’ kep’ a thinkin’. 

“Way over at the northwest corner 0’ 
my ranch, sort o’ in the edge o’ the tim- 
ber, there was a low, swampy spot, an’ a 
little lake that covered about two acres 
o’ ground ; an’ close by the lake was a 
log hut, all gone to rack an’ ruin. That 
was the Jago cabin. 

“Of all the lonesome lookin’ places 
yuh ever see, that was the lonesomest. 
’T was said that ol’ man Jago’s ghost 
ha’nted it, an’ there was mighty few peo- 
ple in the Gulch as had ever ben seen 
near it after sundown. The story was 
that a good many year ago an ol’ man 
named Jago had kem there an’ took up 
a claim an’ built the cabin. Then he 
went to prospectin’ round the Gulch, an’ 
kep’ it up fer nigh onto five year, but 
he never struck nothin’, an finally one 
day he got a letter at the post office that 
‘peared to cut ’im up dreadful, an’ he 
went home, an’ a week later somebody 
went into the cabin an’ found the ol’ 
man a hangin’ to a rafter, stone dead. 
He’d hung himself, an’ had ben dead a 
week. An after that they tol’ all sorts 
o’ yarns about the ol’ house, an’ nobody 
ever tried to live in it. They even said 
the cattle bellowed an’ looked wild when- 
ever they kem in sight o’ it. But I nev- 
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er took no stock in their yarns, an’ it 
struck me that if Levison was hidin’ in 
my timber, the Jago cabin was the like- 
liest place to look fer ’im. 

“ But when I see that look in Mary’s 
face I shet up an’ went off by myself, 
an’ waited fer night to come. 

“ No use tryin’ to tell yuh, friends, how 
I felt that day. If somebody yuh loved 
dearer ’n life had ben bit by a mad dog, 
an’ yuh’d watched fer fifteen long year 
fer some sign o’ the awful disease, an’ 
the sign had kem at last, mebbe yuh’d 
a felt somethin’ as I felt then,— yuh’d a 
knowed that the sign meant death an’ 
that’s what I knowed. I had swore, 
when my little gal was a baby, that if she 
ever took one step in the track ’er moth- 
er ’d made fer ’er, I’d shoot ’er* dead. 
An’ now the time had come. No use 
tryin’ to tell yuh about my feelin’s; I'll 
jest tell yuh what I done. 

“T hid myself an’ watched, when night 
kem, an’ about ten o’clock I see Mary 
come slippin’ out the back door with a 
white dish in er hand, an’ go stealin’ off 
down the meader path that led to the 
woods. 

“That was enough fer me. I went 
into the house an’ got my ol’ rifle an’ fol- 
lered ’er; an’ though I didn’t catch 
sight of ’er agin, I kep’ right on till I see 
the water o’ the lake a gleamin’ in the 
dim light o’ the new moon. Jest across 
the lake, in the edge o’ the trees, was the 
Jago cabin, lookin’ black an’ all as still 
as death. I set my teeth together an’ 
Icrep’around the lake an’ right up;to the 
hut, an’ puttin’ my ear to a chink, list- 
ened fer a minute, an’ this is what I 
heard : — 

“«Goodnight, dear ol’ fellow, good- 
night ; an’ don’t yuh fear that I'll fer- 
sake yuh; I'll be here agin tomorrow 
night, an’ every night, till your wound is 
healed, if they ’ll only leave yuh here in 
peace. If they don’t, then, dear, I ll 
stan’ by yuh an’ fight fer yuh. Good- 
night.’ 

“Tt was Mary’s voice, an’ it was low, 
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an’ tender, an’ caressin’, an’ O God! it 
set my brain an’ my heart on fire! I 
heard the ol’ door screak, an’ I stood up, 
an’ Mary kem around the corner, an’ I 
lifted my rifle an’ fired. 

“ She never uttered a sound, but jest 
dropped down in ’er tracks. An’ I 
stepped around ’er an’ went into the 
cabin to finish my work. 

“It was pitch dark in there, an’ I had 
to light a match, an’ when it flared up, 
what do yuh s’pose I saw? Over in a 
corner, on a little bed o’ leaves an’ rags, 
lay ol’ Jeff, Mary's dog, that I’d con- 
demned to be shot ten days before! His 
wounded leg was all bandaged up, an’ he 
was eatin’ off a plate on the ground’ — 
the plate I’d jest seen Mary a carryin’. 

.“Do yuh see, friends? I’d shot my 
own little innocent gal, jest fer lovin’ ’er 
ol’ pet dog, an’ tryin’ to save ’is life! 

“think I cried out as if I’d ben shot 
myself, an’ I run out an’ fell down along- 
side o’ Mary, an’ took’er in my arms, an’ 
begged an’ prayed fer’er to speak an’ tell 
me she was n't dead, an’ that she ’d try 
to fergive me. She opened ’er eyes at 
last, an’ looked at me as if she was tryin’ 
hard to understand it all ; then she put 
up a little, white, tremblin’ hand’ an’ 
stroked my rough ol’ face. 

“* Pore daddy,’ she whispered, ‘pore 
ol’ daddy.’ 

“That broke me all up, an’ while I was 
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sobbin’ an’ prayin’ my little gal was dy- 
in’. She never spoke no more. 

“ Well friends, if I’d ben a man, I’d 
a put a bullet into my own brain then. 
But I didn’t. I carried Mary home an’ 
laid ’er on ’er own little white bed ; then 
I went back to the cabin an’ took the ol’ 
dog she’d loved so, an’ him an’ me’s 
ben on the tramp ever since, That’s 
more ’n twelve year ago. I hain’t never 
seen my little gal’s grave. If I’d gone 
near the Gulch they’d ’a’ lynched me, 
fer they all loved Mary, God bless ’em, 
an’ they knowed ’er little soul was — 
white — as — snow.” 

The closing words were gasped out 
with an effort, and the old man lay for 
some moments breathing heavily, great- 
ly exhausted. 

“Pears like I'm all tired out with talk- 
in’,” he murmured. “I’m ’feared I’m 
goin’ to fall asleep agin an’ dream: it’s 
awful to dream.” 

He gazed at us piteously, as if implor- 
ing our help in his battle with sleep and 
dreams; but the unequal conflict was 
nearly ended. A few hours later he drift- 
ed unconsciously into the sleep that 
knows not dreams nor waking. Very 
near the last he opened his eyes, and 
whispered anxiously, “ Yuh’ll be good 
to Jeff, won’t yuh, fer Mary's sake?” 

And Linlow answered, with tears in 
his eyes, “ For Mary’s sake.” 

Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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THE moonlight falls over roof and tower, 
Fair lies the town and stately, 

The air is faint with the rose’s breath 
Where my lady stood but lately, 
Where my lady stood by the pillared porch 

And said goodnight to her lover. 
(But oh for the scent of the orchard grass, 
And the clover, the red, red clover.) 









The wind blows soft up the long still street, 
And out from my lady’s bower 

The wild sweet soul of music floats, 
To break the heart of the flower 

That leans to the glass. And down below 
Listens my lady’s lover. 

(But oh for the song that the wild lark sang 

From across the red, red clover.) ~ 









Drifting over the moon’s pale cheeks 
Her cloudy tresses hide her, 
And bright in her shadow shines the star 
| 
' 
| 






That had grown so dim beside her. 

My lady plays with a tender touch 
And thinks, perhaps, of her lover, 

(But oh for the white hands folded and still, 
That lie under the red, red clover.) 









Maude Sutton. 
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HOW I DIDN’T CATCH THE TROUT, AND THEN HOW I DID. 


I. 


WE were at a lumber camp in the red- 
woods, about ten miles back from the 
coast, in Mendocino County. 

One glorious April morning as we 
went out into the sunshine after break- 
fast, and stood about, smoking and talk- 
ing, Ben Lawrence brought his hand 
down on George Guernsey’s shoulder, 
and said, “ Let’s all go over into Bear 
Caiion, fishing.” 

“ Agreed,” answered George, and we 
all concurred. 

Ben and George got out their flies, and 
began to select such as they wished to 
take, while the three others of us skir- 
mished around after bait. We dug in 
different places after angleworms, but 
with poor success. However, we se- 
cured a few; and we all started off with 
our poles over our shoulders. 

Leaving the camp, which was situated 
on a sort of plateau, we followed the 
ridge along for a distance, then striking 
off to the left, we went down through 
the woods and brush, pell mell, leaping, 
running, jumping, over the steep slope, 
starting up rabbits and quail, which flew 
affrighted at the approach of our noisy 
troop. 

Reaching the bottom, we crossed the 
creek, which was formed by the drain- 
age of the slopes above in the rainy sea- 
son; but as it was only a wet weather 
stream we did not look for trout here, 
but sprang on, up the opposite slope, 
through the brush, under the leafy 
screens of the gnarled live oaks, beneath 
the towering redwoods standing on 
their carpet of brown fallen leaves, un- 
der the steeples of gigantic silver firs. 

We gained the height, and paused a 
moment to catch breath. 

A magnificent view lay before us. All 


about were mountains, ridge after ridge 
divided by blue depths of cafions. Look- 
ing out to the westward, between two 
spurs, we saw long billows of forest-clad 
mountain-tops, growing blue and ever 
bluer as they receded, until they met a 
dazzling plain. It was the great Pacific 
reaching out to the sunset land. 

Again we plunged down into a great 
cafion’s yawning depths, and again we 
scrambled up the opposite side. From 
the ridge thus gained we descended, not 
so far this time, climbed a correspond- 
ingly low elevation, and from here, away 
we went again, down the steep, rough 
sides of a cafion deeper than those just 
passed, and so steep that the sides below 
us were out of sight some of the time. 
George said they hung over. 

Arrived at the bottom, we found a 
stream of limpid water, that sang and 
gurgled over moss-covered rocks, and 
eddied around great bowlders. It sput- 
tered, and rushed, and roared, down the 
cafion on its way to the Pacific, leaving 
green pools here and there, where the 
trout found a home. 

We prepared our poles and lines, and 
putting tempting bait upon our hooks, 
scattered along the stream, and proceed- 
ed to fish. 

I stepped on an old log, and dropped 
my line into a quiet pool, — dropped it 
again, and waited. I could see trout 
flashing about my bait, but they would 
not take it. 

Again and again I cast my hook. The 
poor worm wriggled, and died, and 
soaked, and no bite rewarded my wait- 
ing. I had in my bait box a grasshopper 
I had caught on the way, and carefully 
taking him out, I adjusted him to the 
hook and tried again. 

I cast into the pool several times with 
no success; then giving up, I dropped 
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him at the top of the riffle and let him 
float down,— still no bite. At the same 
time I saw trout flash their silvery way 
from the lower pool to the upper. 

Hearing none of the others, I started 
up stream. I tried the riffles along, and 
at the next pool paused, and maneuvered 
in all the ways I knew. I tried flicking 
the bait over into the pool, myself un- 
seen, as is necessary in waters where 
they are much fished,— no bite. Steal- 
ing noiselessly up above the pool, I cast 
the bait into the purling waters at the 
top of the riffle, and let it float down,— 
the ruse did not work. I took off the 
now dead grasshopper and substituted 
an angleworm, then tried the riffle time 
after time,—in vain. I crept up to the 
next pool and carefully whipped it, but 
with no success. 

Then I came boldly out, took up my 
station over an old, half-submerged log, 
and dropped my bait into the pool. The 
saucy trout played around the brook, 
and looked up at me as much to say, “So 


you think we don’t know a hook when 


we see it?” But they would not be 
lured. 

They came close to the log and looked 
at me. They dodged in and out ; leaped 
upwards, showing their shiny sides, and 
sported in plain sight. I watched their 
movements and admired their beauty, 
but they would not be hooked. 

At last, disccuraged, I called the oth- 
ers. No answer. Again I shouted ; still 
no reply. I put up my hands and shout- 
ed until the mountain gorge seemed 
filled with echoing calls ; but no answer 
came back. 

I went on up stream in the direction 
[ knew they had taken, frequently call- 
ing as I went. Nothing answered but 
the echo voices. I followed up until the 
cafion closed into a narrow gorge, and 
the brambles and rocks filled all the 
space, making farther progress impos- 
sible; then I came to the conclusion 
that my companions were no longer in 
the cafion. To make sure, I shouted 
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once more, long and loud, but no sound 
came back save the echoes, the shrill 
defiance of the bluejay, and the voice of 
a chipmunk, which sat on an old stump 
and chattered, as it regarded me with a 
saucy leer. 

I strolled down the cafion some dis- 
tance, and thinking I would wait for the 
delinquents, I seated myself on a fallen 
log that lay across the stream, and dang- 
ling my feet, watched, the trout play in 
and out, every now and then giving a 
throw, and showing their sheeny sides 
to the light. 

A mocking-bird seated himself in a 
tree-top, high above me, and filled all the 
glen with mocking songs,— the linnet’s 
gurgling song, the sparrow’s sweet mel- 
ody with its buzzing undertone, then the 
clear bugle notes of the lark. Stopping 
a moment, he went off into the screech- 
ing yell of the bluejay, then the saw-like 
barking of the ground squirrel was imi- 
itated, followed by the homelike song of 
the bluebird. 

Glancing around, I saw on the sides 
of the stream some sort of tracks. I 
sprang down, and among many smaller 
ones I saw some that were large,— 
broad and deep, as if pressed by a heavy 
body. I thought they were bear tracks, 
and thinking his bearship might come 
again, I started for camp, not wishing to 
hunt bear with a fishpole. 

I knewthe others would find the camp 
without trouble, so I gave them no fur- 
ther consideration, but climbed the steep 
ascent, plunged into the next depth, up 
again, and so, with alternate climb and 
downward scramble, and a final steep 
climb, reached camp. 

Coming up to the big shanty, I turned 
the corner, and was greeted by a chorus 
of loud ha-has! from the boys who had 
gone out with me. Finding the fish would 
not bite, they had stolen away, leaving 
me to fish and get home as I could, 
and thinking they had a grand joke on 
me. 

“ Where are your fish?” called George 
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“ Had too many to pack home,” said 
Ben, with a wink at the others. All 
laughed, and I felt rather discomfited, 
but not for long. 


II. 


THREE or four days after our unsuc- 
cessful fishing trip, we had been out all 
the morning with the dogs after deer, 
and having had no luck, came back to 
camp about ten o'clock. 

Ben said, “ Let’s go over into Bear 
Cajion, and get some fish for dinner.”’ 

We all agreed, and getting out our 
fishing tackle, those of us who had 
no flies looked up bait. We secured 
some grasshoppers, and again we started 
off. 

The hounds lay around under the big 
oak by the door. “Tie up the hounds,” 
said George. 

“QO, let them come. 
any harm,” replied Ben. 

“Well, I don’t care,” said George, as 
he shouldered his pole. “Come on.” 

So away we went, rushing into great 
deeps, and crying to the dogs as they 
plunged into the misty depths below. 
Up again we scrambled te the high, sun- 
warmed ridges, with the hounds in full 
cry, our voices rising high as we cailed 
to each other, and to the baying pack. 
Brush snapped and crackled, stones 
were dislodged and sent flying down- 
ward by our scrambling feet, while the 
mountain sides sent back an echo of the 
din, which combined with our uproar to 
make a noise that was deafening. 

On we went ; the steeps were gained, 
the cafions crossed, and at last we took 
the descent into Bear Cafion, — down, 
down, rushing, shouting, calling, — we 
plunged into the twilight shades of the 
deep gorge, over whose mossy rocks and 
gleaming waters rose the primeval forest 
giants. 
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Arrived at the bottom we arranged 
our tackle, while the panting dogs thrust 
their noses deep into the cool waters, 
and then threwthemselves down to rest. 

We scattered along the stream to fish. 
I adjusted a grasshopper to my hook, 
and cast it into, or, I might more prop- 
erly say, at, the pool, for no sooner did 
it near the surface than there was a 
flash, and a trout had my hook. I land- 
ed him with a quick jerk and saved my 
bait. Again and again the bait on the 
hook descended, and at every descent 
was met by the silvery flash of eager 
fish. 

My bait was soon exhausted, and I 
looked about for something that would 
answer for more. I saw quantities of 
small moths hovering about the pool. I 
tried them, and found the trout took 
them well. — 

I walked out over the pool, and drop- 
ping the bait directly in front of me, saw 
the sparkling, silvery fellows come up 
with flashing, arrowy motion, and take 
the hook as fast as I could cast it. 

The basket at my side, though a large 
one, was soon full. I did up my line and 
sat down, and waited for the others. 
They soon came along, saying we had 
more trout than we could possibly use, 
and wanted to go back to camp. 

So back we went. We were somewhat 
tired, and did not go as fast as we had 
come ; still we made pretty good time, 
and were soon back to camp, where we 
threw ourselves under the big oak’s 
shade, and emptying our baskets, count- 
ed up. I had thirty, the others that had 
not flies had respectively eighteen and 
twenty-four. George had forty, and 
Ben led us all with forty-five. 

But as a panacea.for having to hunt 
bait while George and Ben dropped their 
flies, I had the largest one of all, a great 
beauty, whose sheeny, speckled sides 
reflected the light like silver. 

' Imo. E. Johnson. 
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IN THE WOUNDED WARD. 


“ Doctor, —Doctor Gray !”’ 

The voice came low and tremulous,— 
so faint in tone that the surgeon, if he 
had been at all abstracted or inattentive, 
might easily have passed by, unregard- 
ful. But he was on his evening inspec- 
tion of the hospital, with all his senses 
alert to catch every sound, to detect 
the merest sigh or whisper; and in a 
moment he was at the bedside of the 
patient, leaning over with kind, sym- 
pathetic expression, eager to give any 
comfort possible. 

“What is it, my boy?” 

He had scarcely spoken amiss. The 
sufferer was little more than a boy,— 
probably not much over twenty,— with 
smooth face, upon which, while he had 
been ill, had grown up a very thin, al- 
most unnoticeable beard of light brown 
hair; with attenuated features, that 
seemed even smaller than need be, ow- 
ing to the pallor of his complexion ; — if 
not still a mere boy, at least too young, 
apparently, to be prostrated in~ that 
crowded hospital. 

For a moment he gazed yearningly 
into the bent-over face of the surgeon, 
acknowledging with his own faint smile 
the sympathy that was extended to him, 
endeavoring somewhat to return the 
pressure of the surgeon’s hand upon his 
own, afraid to ask the vital question that 
trembled upon his lips, yet at Jast nerv- 
ing himself to do so. 

“ Doctor,— shall I live,do you think?” 

“Certainly we must hope for the best, 
Charley.” 

The eyes of the other slowly lowered 
for a moment, and a wave of something 
like despair flickered across his wan fea- 
tures. The answer of the surgeon had 
not been as definite as it might have 
been,— was evasive, in fact ; and what 
must an evasive answer betoken under 
those circumstances ? 
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“ That is not — not what I asked, Doc- 
tor. You can tell me, if you will, and 
— I think I am strong to bear it. Feel 
my pulse ; it will not quicken much with 
what you may say, will it? And I think 
that I ought to know,— there will be so 
much to think of — and try to do.” 

“Well, Charley, I think that you are 
brave, and should know. It is hard for 
me to tell you; but I fear the worst.” 

“ Not only fear, but are certain of it, 
Is it not so, Doctor?” 

The surgeon could only nod assent. It 
gave him pain to do so,— perhaps more 
than in the case of any other patient in 
the hospital, so fully had this poor young 
fellow, by his patience under suffering, 
and gentleness of manner, won upon his 
regard. But the truth, if asked for, must 
be told. And what other answer could 
be given, or what possible hope could 
there be, where a bullet had made such 
an ugly hole in the lungs, and passing 
on, had gone where no probing could 
find it? 

“ And how long, Doctor, before—” 

“T cannot tell, Charley. Perhaps a 
few days ; perhaps not so long.” 

“Thanks. I can know now what to 
do,— what to give my mindto. After 
all, it must come to each of us some 
time,” and yet his voice faltered a little 
as he spoke. It is very hard to hear 
one’s death warrant read, and to listen 
to it witha smile. “If there were only 
someone here to whom I could tell some- 
thing,—a message to be given. But I 
am so alone!” 

“Can not I do that for you?” the sur- 
geon said. It was a sudden impulse on 
his part, and for the moment he won- 
dered whether he had not better have 
held back. But on the whole, he felt 
almost at once assured that he would 
never regret what he was doing. Queer 
too! Almost every day there were those 
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who would have liked to bestow confi- 
dences upon him, and charge him with 
dying messages to far distant ones, and 
yet he must refuse, else his time —his 
whole life, indeed — would be overload- 
ed with cases that would necessarily 
hinder the work that belonged to him to 
do. But in this case — somehow, he had 
become so much interested in that pale, 
dying lieutenant of the Seventeenth — 
he would put himself out to almost any 
extent for that. 

“Do you think, then, that you could 
listen to me fora little while, Doctor? 
Your time is so valuable, I know.” 

“Go on, Charley.” 

Yes, the surgeon could give him afew 
minutes very readily. A week or two 
before, just after the battle, it would 
have been impossible. Then everything 
was pressing,—almost every moment 
worth a life. But now his labor had be- 
gun to bea little relaxed. The ward was 
full, every bed and cot occupied ; but not 
as full as it had been, with almost every 
inch of floor room also taken. All ur- 
gent operations had been performed, and 
it was merely necessary to watch the re- 
sults carefully from time to time. Each 
day two or more patients had died, and 
had been quietly removed. A few had 
been discharged cured, or at least able 
to get around into other quarters, their 
injuries being simply flesh wounds and 
not dangerous. During that day, at 
least, there had been no important op- 
eration, and the usual routine of exam- 
ining dressings, changing bandages, and 
reducing fever, had been well performed 
by the assistants. The surgeon could 
now very well tarry beside a bedside for 
a few moments. 

“There is someone at home, Doctor, 
you must know—” = 4 

“ Your mother, Charley ?” 

“T have no mother. It is a girl—” 

“Ah!” And the surgeon began al- 
ready to feel an interest, and he sat 
down upon a low stool at the side of the 
cot. 
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“ She lives about a mile from where I 
lived, in Kenosha. The name—well, 
you will find it written upon the back of 
this,” and somewhat painfully fumbling 
in his bosom, the young fellow brought 
out & card photograph. “I wrote the 
name there myself, in case of accident. 
She is only nineteen, and I had known 
her but a few months. I was employed 
in the bank, and had n’t much prospect 
before me, and for a few days after I 
had come to know her, I thought it pru- 
dent not to see her too often. I had so 
little to offer her, you see. But then 
chance brought us together again, and 
we fell in Jove, and so, of course, all 
prudence was thrown to the winds. We 
met, and walked together in the even- 
ing, but mostly talked over the garden 
gate,— it is the usual way, you know,— 
and it was not many days before we un- 
derstood each other perfectly. Iwas to 
try and make my way in the world, and 
she— she would wait for me.” 

“Well?” 

“ All the while we were doing this se- 


cretly. She would not let me speak to 
her father, for she knew he would not 
consent ; he would rather make trouble 


for us. So we must wait.” 

“ But, Charley, how then did youcome 
here? It was no way to rise in the bank.”’ 

“ No, Doctor; and I suppose that if I 
had remained there, I might have gone 
up a step by this time, and after a year 
or two, perhaps, might have been cashier. 
But Lotty thought that would be very 
slow work; and on the other hand, there 
are so many opportunities in a war of 
this kind. By the end of the war, with 
good luck, I might become colonel,— 
who knows? And then it might not be 
hard to exchange for a lieutenancy in the 
regular service. That would be low 
down, of course; but then it would be 
for life, with everything before me, if I 
could only live long enough. And she 
thought she would so dearly like to have 
her husband in the regular army.” 

‘‘Ah,” muttered the surgeon; and 
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already he began to feel a little distrust- 
ful ; he checked any further expression, 
not wishing to let the appearance of it 
become suspected even from an intona- 
tion. 

“Tt was for me, not for herself,” the 
young fellow hastily interposed, perhaps 
somewhat instinctively aware of the oth- 
ers dawning perception of evil. “You 
know, when a girl loves, she is eager that 
every good fortune should come to the 
person of her choice. And it must nat- 
urally have seemed to her that it would 
be so gratifying to me, being able some 
day to command a regiment, instead of 
being obliged all my life to rust away at 
that old bank counter. To attend Pres- 
idents’ levees, you know, and so proud 
to take her there hanging on my arm. 
As for herself, I feel sure that she woyld 
have cared little what situation in life 
she held, if I were only at her side. And 
so I volunteered,— and here I am at last. 
A sorry ending, Doctor, is it not ?”’ 

“ And what then, Charley, can I —” 


“ First, Doctor, I want you to look at 
that photograph. Take it to the light, 
so that you can examine it carefully. It 
may seem very foolish to you, but I want 
you to see just how sweet and lovely she 
is,—the person for whose sake one would 
willingly take any risk, and even lay 


down his life at the last. I have carried 
the picture next my heart for so many 
months. Do not look hastily, Doctor: 
I want you to study the face, and see 
how happy I must have felt myself to be, 
at being able to win such a heart.” 

As requested, the surgeon stepped to 
the nearest light, only a few feet away, 
and taking the little photograph from 
its enclosure, held it up close to the 
wick. At best it was only a dim light, 
yet in an instant he felt that he had 
gained from the picture all the knowl- 
edge he cared for. A face with rare 
beauty of feature, luxuriant, wavy hair, 
lustrous eyes, and a pleasant smile. But 
there all its winning attributes seemed 
toend. Accustomed as the surgeon was 
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to look beneath the surface, watching 
the changes in the sick and dying, noting 
the slightest threads of alteration from 
one moment to another, he saw that, as 
usual, heaven’s sun had told the truth, 
and had thrown out upon those soft, 
loving features the actual characteristics 
of fickleness, falseness, and self love. 
How could it have happened that this 
young fellow, even in his most love-de- . 
ceiving moments, had not, in his con- 
templation of this little picture, read the 
truth? And yet, love is always so blind- 
ing ; and though in her selfish fancy she 
had persuaded this poor boy to give up 
his career of competence, and take other 
and desperate chances, which in scarcely 
one case in a thousand could lead to any- 
thing wise or profitable, yet if even in 
that matter she had been faithful, why 
possibly — 

“Well, Doctor.—so you must ad- 
mit —”’ 

“Tt isa beautiful face,— pretty in fea- 
tureand smile, and—” Hestopped there 
from further remark, and returning, séat- 
ed himself again upon the low stool. 
“ And I hope, Charley, that in her let- 
ters —” 

“ Why, there it is, Doctor, and there 
comes in the whole trouble of it. I have 
not heard a word from her since I left.” 

"or 

“You see, as I have told you, her 
father would have been opposed, and for 
fear he should find it out, I must not 
write,— never a line,—I must simply 
trust to her affection. She, of course, 
would write whenever she could. But 
we have been so moved around,— from 
Pittsburgh Landing to Vicksburg, and 
then finally to this station, with a dozen 
places between,— it is not at all strange 
that I have failed to get any of her let- 
ters, is it? But still, it is very hard.” 

“Tt certainly is, Charley.” 

“ Hard for me, and hard for her, too, 
Doctor. Perhaps sometimes she may 
have heard indirectly about me from 
some soldier going home on furlough, 
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but I fear lest even that comfort may 
have been denied her. It would be such 
a mere chance after all; and women, you 
know, have to suffer so much more than 
men in uncertainty, for they can have so 
little to distract their thoughts. Poor 
Lotty! After waiting so long, to learn 
at last that it has only come to this! For 
now, of course, she must be made to hear 
the end, and how it has been brought 
about, even if others must hear it too. 
And it must be for you to tell her, Doc- 
tor,—and that is what I am about toask 
you.” 

“Go on,my boy. Whatever you may 
think —” 

“Tt is this. After — after all is over, 
you know, you will write to her, will you 
not? You will tell her that you were 
almost the last person to see me,— that 
I had opened my whole heart to you,— 
that my last words were for her. You 
will tell her, too, how lovingly I spoke 
about her to the very end. All this you 
can very well do, for it cannot matter 


any longer that her family should not 


know about it. No harm can any more 
come from it. You will find the name, 
as I have said, on the back of the picture, 
— Lotty Graham. And the place, Ken- 
osha. Do you know, I thought at first 
that I could not bear to give up the pic- 
ture? I meant that I should be buried 
with it on my heart, close to my heart. 
Oh! how sweet to go into eternity with 
that portrait clinging to me, and forever ! 
And yet, it is better that she should 
have it, after all. It will not only tell 
her that after this long year of anxiety 
she need no longer wait for me, but that 
I thought of her,— was faithful to her 
through all. Otherwise, you know, I 
would have preserved the picture so ten- 
derly. Tell her all you can that might 
bring comfort to her, Doctor. Poor 
Lotty! I am afraid she will be so broken- 
hearted. You will break it to her very 
gently, will you not?” 

“T will do the best I can, Charley.” 

“Thanks. And so, goodby, and per- 
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haps forever,” and he stretched forth his 
thin, wan hand. “ You have been so 
kind! And now I think I will take a 
little sleep.” 

He turned upon his side, the surgeon 
tenderly assisting him ; sadly, too, for 
he felt it probable that the poor fellow 
was falling into a sleep that would soon 
become stupor, and a stupor from which 
there could be no awakening. And'’then, 
drawing the quilt carefully around the 
patient’s shoulders, the surgeon gently 
slipped away, holding the little photo- 
graph in his hand; giving it another 
glance as he passed the nearest light ; 
feeling still more disturbed in his mind 
at that glance, since more than ever it 
seemed to reveal to him qualities of dis- 
credit, which the poor, blinded lover had 
failed to see. Then he slipped the pic- 
ture into his pocket book, and with alow 
whistle of attempted reassurance, as 
hoping that this time, at least, the sun 
might have failed in depicting the truth, 
and through some deceitful intervention 
of clouds have given a false imagery, 
and that possibly the young girl might 
be true and loving as imagined,— and 
in fact, all things as they should be. But 
for all that, the surgeon did not succeed 
in satisfying himself as fully as he could 
have wished. 

But he passed on through the long 
ward,—there was no time for the in- 
dulgence of sentimentalities,— for there 
were many things that he must be at- 
tended to in that round of inspection. 
Thirty, forty, fifty cots to be visited, 
even in that little section of the hospi- 
tal. Some of the patients were asleep,— 
peacefully for the most part, or, in the 
case of two or three, breathing very 
heavily, as in a sleep that gave no rest. 
One was already in the last stupor, but 
there was no pain or discomfort attend- 
ing it; and so the surgeon, simply 
smoothing down the counterpane, more 
mechanically than from any real purpose 
of usefulness, left him to sleep away his 
life quietly. One was delirious, and 
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would have arisen ; but for hima strong 
nurse had been provided, and sat there 
alert and helpful. Several were awake, 
but calm in spirit and without pain ; and 
towards eachof those the surgeon turned 
aside for a moment, and spoke a word or 
two of encouragement. And so he slow- 
ly passed along, until he reached a divis- 
ion of the hospital partitioned off for 
those who were so far convalescent as to 
make it inconvenient as well as undesir- 
able for them to be made to remain 
within sight and hearing of the more 
needy patients. 

One of these, a short, thickset young 
fellow, with broad, unimaginative, alto- 
gether unintellectual face, sat curled up 
in a large rocking chair, and smoking a 
pipe. At the surgeon’s approach he un- 
curled himself, arose, shook hands, and 
then resumed his seat. 

“ Getting along very nicely, eh, Major 
Smiley ?” said the surgeon. 

“Yes, Doctor. And upon the whole, 
I suppose I must consider myself very 
fortunate. It is perhaps a good thing 
for a man to be wounded, if not too 
severely. Sounds well, youknow. And 
this little matter of mine,—a fragment 
of a shell tearing the flesh of my shoul- 
der for an inch or two, not touching any- 
thing that could permanently injure or 
disfigure me,—well, that is just the 
thing for home-glory, is it not?” 

‘“‘T suppose, Major, that you are pretty 
well recovered now, and perhaps within 
a day or two can be reported as ready to 
return to your regiment.” 

“Exactly, Doctor. But do you know 
I am getting a little tired of this sort of 
thing? Have done my share in the war, 
I think, and am very willing to let some 
one else take my place and go on with 
it. Never cared much about it from the 
beginning, perhaps; but all the rest were 
going, and so I thought that I ought to 
do the same. When a man has been 
married for less than a year, and even 
then has joined the army within a month 
after his wedding, why, it stands to rea- 
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son, naturally, that he should want to 
see his wife again.” 

‘Precisely. But you need not leave 
the service for that. Your wound, and 
the present inactivity of operations, 
surely should give you a furlough.” 

“True,—but it happens that Lotty — 
ever show you my wife, Doctor, by the 
way ?” 

“T don’t remember, Major.” 

“There!” And the other drew from 
his breast pocket a little card photo- 
graph, and placed it in the surgeon’s 
hand. At the ‘first glance the surgeon 
started. How could he help it? For 
there was the same face that had already 
been shown to him,—a picture absolute- 
ly from the same negative. Beautiful in 
its perfection of feature, and in the 
abundant waving of thick brown hair, 
and the classical pose of neck and 
shoulders,—cold, calculating, and crafty, 
as it still seemed to the surgeon, in all 
else. 

“You would intimate, Major, that 
she —” 

“Don’t want me to come home, as 
yet. In fact, she is a very peculiar girl, 
is Lotty. The most purely unselfish 
person I have ever seen,— always think- 
ing for almost anybody else, rather than 
for herself. When I first met her, two 
years ago, we fell in love with each other 
at once. I know how I felt towards 
her, and I could see that she cared for 
me. But even in that matter she was 
purely unselfish. ‘Do you forget,’ she 
said, ‘that you are a poor young lawyer, 
without practice or any prospect of it, 
and that I should be only a hindrance 
upon you? I, with my extravagant hab- 
its, that through long indulgence I can- 
not hope ever to control, so that in the 
end I should certainly drag you down 
to misery? No, Randolph, I must not 
think only of myself. I must have some 
regard for your prosperity and happi- 


ness.’ Nobly put, was it not, Doctor?” 


“ Well,—ah yes, to be sure.” 
“So of course that ended it for a time. 
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But it happened that in a few months my 
uncle Thomas died, and left me Thorn- 
cliff Place,—a fine old home that I 
would some day like to show you, Doc- 
tor,— and a good rent roll and stocks, 
to keep it up with. Then I came again 
to Lotty, and she was able that time to 
accept me, for of course there could no 
longer be any fear of dragging me down 
to what she called misery. But still she 
made a condition. She would marry me 
within the month, she said, but I must 
* volunteer for the war and do my part in 
it. You see, she thought not a whit 
about herself,— she was only ambitious 
about me. It did not seem to her the 
proper thing that I should stay at home 
in Thorncliff, and live on my income, 
and give up all my time to dogs and 
horses: I must take advantage of the 
times, and as the people were doing, act 
so as to make myself great and distin- 
guished. That, after all, is the kind of 
wife for a person; is she not? Not sel- 
fishly to settle down in mere connubial 
bliss, but to urge her husband to go out 
and gather fame, if possible, so as to be- 
come more respected wherever he may 


go.” 


“ And so—” 

“So we were married, and as she had 
suggested, within the month. And we 
moved at once into Thorncliff, and with- 
in a month after I joined the Twenty- 


third as second lieutenant. Have hada 
pretty rough time of it, for we have 
fought our way along in almost every 
great battle; but it has been to my ad- 
vantage, for every officer killed has giv- 
en me a step in advance, so that in ten 
months I have become Major. Ah! if 
you could see the letters Lotty has writ- 
ten me after every promotion!” _ 

“ But the furlough, Major?” 

“ Well, I wrote to her that I was going 
to apply for one, but she has answered 
me not to do so, Still anxious for my 
sake, you see; writes me to go on and 
be still more succéssful. Tells me how 
dearly she would love to see me again, 
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but is afraid I shall lose some great op- 
portunity by being away. It is true that 
they say we shall not have any great 
field operation for a while ; but who can 
tell for sure? The very day I left for 
home there might be an attack upon our 
lines, with a great battle growing out of 
it, at which, if I were on hand, I might 
become lieutenant-colonel, or even col- 
onel ; and then, how I would regret hav- 
ing been absent! Some sense in that, 
is there not? Meanwhile I need give 
myself no anxiety about things at home. 
She is keeping up the place in fine or- 
der, and even, having a little company 
at times, to try and cheer herself ; and 
is never more proud than when telling 
them how bravely I am distinguishing 
myself. Yes, that is what she calls it. 
Ah, Doctor! what a great thing it is to 
have a loving, unselfish wife, who sacri- 
fices her own happiness, and looks out 
only for her husband’s interests, is it 
not?” 

“It is everything, Major, of course. 
Well, I suppose I might as well report 
you cured, and we will see you on parade 
again in a day or two.” 

He handed back the photograph, and 
strolled slowly away, in deep thought, 
his head down, his hands clasped behind 
him. But there was not much time giv- 
en him for reflection. Before he had 
reached the hospital door, one of his 
assistants hurried up and whispered to 
him. 

“What.’s that you say,— number 37? 
I knew he was dying; but I thought 
that he would lie for some hours yet in 
a comatose state.” 

“Went off suddenly,” the assistant 
responded. “ About five minutes ago. 
Just a little shiver, and that was the end 
of it.” 

“T’ll go back with you,” said the sur 
geon ; and he retraced his steps to the 
young fellow’s bedside. He lay on his 
back, his hands crossed before him, just 
as the assistant had disposed them. A 
very sweet smile upon his face, as though 
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his last thought had been a pleasant 
dream. 

“ Shall we remove him now?” 

“Yes,” said the surgeon. “ Better 
now, while the other patients sleep, and 
before daybreak. Besides, what is there 
to wait for?” 

Two of the hospital attendants were 
beckoned up; and lifting the poor light 
remains, carried them tenderly from the 
room, the surgeon and his assistant fol- 
lowing. In an outer apartment stood a 
pile of rough coffins. One of these had 
been brought down, in readiness for the 
next man, whoever he might be. In 
this the attendants gently laid the body, 
and then one of them prepared to place 
the cover over it. 

“ A moment,” said the surgeon, and 
he drew out his note book. “ Have the 
name painted in full on its lid,— ‘Charles 
Gleeson, Second Lieutenant Seventeeth 
Wisconsin.’ And wait still a minute 


longer,” and he stood gazing down upon 
the pale calm face ; and while doing so, 








How should the Christian Church 
stand related to modern thought? By 
the phrase “modern thought” we do 
not mean, I conceive, any particular em- 
bodiment of recent doctrines, theologi- 
cal, philosophical, or scientific. We do 
not mean evolution, or the non-trans- 
mission of acquired characters, or proba- 
tion after death, or the correlation and 
conservation of forces. These may be 
modern thought to me, and they may be 
very ancient thought to you. All the 
real thoughts of a man when he tries 
honestly to get to the bottom of some- 


1 Read before the Congregational Club, San Francisco, 
Aug. 18, 1891. 
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with nervous fingers sought for the lit- 
tle photograph that had been intrusted 
to him, with such loving messages. 
Should he keepthe promise made? Tru- 
ly, the wishes of the dying should be re- 
spected ; but might there not be circum- 
stances to alter them? The dying man 
had said, at first, that he would wish the 
picture buried with him, and nad only 
changed that direction from a mistaken 
idea that its receipt by another person 
would give peace to her mind, and serve 
also asa last message of fidelity and love. 
Were it well to carry out that wish, 
knowing now so well that the little to- 
ken would be thrown aside by its heart- 
less receiver with indifference,— even 
with relief, as bearing its assurance that 
she need no longer fear reproaches for 
broken vows ? 

“ Let him carry his illusions with him 
to the grave,” the surgeon said to him- 
self, as he tenderly laid the picture up- 
on the young soldier’s heart, and bade 
the men close the lid. 

Leonard Kup. 


thing are to him modern thoughts. Even 
the most commonplace axiom of our 
times has power to kindle and burn in 
the heart of him by whom it has been 
newly discovered. A man who lives in 
our modern times, “ while the winds of 
freedom are blowing,” cannot fail to have 
thoughts which in some way respond to 
the influences about him. 

The modern thought of each man is 
his own view of the ideas which have 
come from the new evidence which each 
day brings before him. New discoveries 
bring new ideas, or place old ones in a 
new light. 
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The modern man has sources of 
ideas of which the ancients never 
dreamed. We are coming constantly 
nearer to the conception of immutable 
law. We are beginning to realize more 
and more what has so long been said in 
words, that the ways of God are “ solid, 
substantial, vast,and unchanging.” And 
as the conception of a universe of divine 
law succeeds the idea of a world of di- 
vine whim or half-directed chance, so 
the modern thoughts of men run in chan- 
nels undreamed of by the fathers of sci- 
ence or philosophy. 

There has always been a Zez¢geist, a 
spirit of the times, leading men to re- 
consider old judgments, to take new at- 
titudes toward God, and Nature, and 
Humanity, with each succeeding age. 
This is a many-sided universe, and our 
view of it alters with each change in our 
varying angle of vision or in our varying 
light. In modern thoughts on religious 
subjects, most of various bodies we call 
churches have had their source. Many 


a spear point in the vanguard has caught 
the gleam of the cross. And this gleam 
has been the rallying point about which 


a church has been formed. Meanwhile, 
the body of the army has gone on per- 
chance to higher vantage ground or 
nobler conquests. Thus each new church 
has sprung from the modern thought of 
its time, the latest and best word on the 
subject of man’s duty towards God, and 
in these latter times, towards man also. 

But each new Church in turn has 
foundits mother Church intent on guard- 
ing the spot where the light once shone, 
— or, to change the figure, en preserv- 
ing the crystallized thought of the one 
age, rather than in listening to the mes- 
sage of the next. We read in history 
that each new Church has been cast off 
and disowned by its mother. Very often 
this has been not without good reason, 
for not all that seems to be new is good, 
and nothing becomes time-honored with- 
out some sort of merit. Even the merit 
of durability is not to be despised. 
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But too often the Church has held fast 
to the husks of faith, while the kernel 
has escaped it, to germinate in other 
fields. The Church has clung to the 
ceremonies and sacraments, the succes- 
sions have been held intact, but the spirit 
which once made ceremonies and sacra- 
ments vital is gone out of them, and is 
at work in places the Church knows not 
of. 

The word Church, as we know, is used 
with many meanings, and with each new 
meaning its attitude towards thought 
would be differently expressed. Do we 
mean the Church aggregate, the Church 
universal, the Church invisible, the aver- 
age church organization, or does our 
question concern simply the Church 
dominant? 

The relation of the Church dominant 
to the thought of the ages has already 
passed into history. The story is a long 
one, and it is not one of which we as 
Christians may feel proud. The progress 
of knowledge in every field has been a 
long struggle against the a priori decis- 
ions of the Church dominant. On every 
line of human thought, every foot of ad- 
vance has been contested by men speak- 
ing in the name of the Church, who 
have said to the human mind, “Thus 
far, but no farther. The limit has been 
reached ; the rest is in our hands, who 
hold the only key to mystery.” Not 
only in the Church dominant of each 
country of Europe has this been true; the 
same experience is repeated in all reli- 
gions and inall civilizations. It is a fact 
universal, because it has its rise in the 
qualities of human nature. 

But in no age has thought been con- 
fined by human boundaries. It has risen 
like the spring tides higher and higher, 
and no command of priest or king can 
check its advance. “ Extinguished theo- 
logians,” says -Huxley, “lie about the 
cradle of every new science, as the stran- 
gled snakes lay beside that of the infant 
Hercules.” Professor Morse has bitter- 
ly declared that to find the truth in any 
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matter of science in which the Church 
has taken part, we have only to find out 
what the Church has declared, and we 
shall find that the exact opposite of its 
declaration is the truth. 

This is a harsh stateme nt, and by no 
means just in its implications,— yet who 
shall say that it is not true? 

It is true as a matter of fact, and it is 
susceptible almost of mathematical dem- 
onstration that it must be true. All @ 
priort decisions in matters of science 
must be at least partly erroneous. No 
conclusion can be wholly sound which 
rests on imperfect data. All data by 
which the human mind seeks to take the 
measure of its surroundings must be im- 
perfect. Not a single generalization in 
science or philosophy can be free from 
some slight percentage of error. As 
knowledge advances, the partial error, 
unless corrected, becomes a total one. 
As the truth is gradually separated, the 
error is finally left in contrast to its dia- 
metric opposite. Any divergence from 
the truth becomes in time an infinite 
divergence. The approximate truths of 
today are the errors to be fought tomor- 
row. “A lie that is half a truth is ever 
the worst of lies,” because the process of 
disentanglement is slow. But at last, 
with the progress of the ages, it is sure 
to be complete, and then between the 
true and the false there is no middle 
ground. 

So, in a sense, we may say that the 
Church is not to be blamed for its atti- 
tude toward modern thought. That 
there has been a warfare of science is 
no especial fault of religion or religious 
people. It is not a fault at all, but a 
necessary result of the conflict between 
a priori generalizations and the induc- 
tioris of experience. And any conclu- 
sion of science, if espoused by an organ- 
ized body of men, must pass through the 
same experience. 

The Church of the past has been the 
conserver of finalities. Its function has 
been to preserve unchanged the modern 
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thought in which it it has had its origin. 
The truth in the creed of the Church 
will live, of course, and it will come in 
time to be axiomatic with all churches. 
The falsehood is carried along with it, 
by the strength of the organization, 
diverging farther and farther from the 
real truth, and perhaps by that very fact 
becoming more and more the distinctive 
badge of the organization itself. It has 
happened more than once, and _ will hap 
pen again, that a Church which through 
the ages has kept the faith, awakens at 
last to find itself the guardian of a lie. 
This result is inevitable, if the statement 
of truth in one age is long enough held 
by the next. 

The Church has of necessity subor- 
dinated the individual to itself. His 
thoughts must be controlled by the 
average judgment of his fellows, or else 
by the traditional judgment of wise men 
before him. Otherwise the force of co- 
hesion would be lost. The Church, not 
the individual, must be the unit, else the 
work of the Church cannot be accom- 
plished. The power of the human mind 
to draw its own conclusions from its own 
data cannot be admitted by the Church 
dominant. The Church of individualism 
can never bedominant. The man or wo- 
man who takes all on trust, and neglects 
none of the appointed ceremonies, has 
been the ideal of the Church. Every 
unsettling of old questions tends to en” 
danger the foundations of faith ; and to 
conservative men,’every age has seemed 
an especially dangerous time to reopen 
closed discussions. 

For such reasons, the phalanx which 
has defended the Bible and has kept the 
human race from recession, has appeared 
as an obstacle to human progress,—a 
foe to modern thought. For thought is 
individual, and the diverse growths of 
individual units would interfere with the 
effectiveness of the general organiza- 
tion. The man who thinks has always 
been a disturbing element. Why should 
we question the wisdom of the fathers ? 
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Why open anew matters once happily 
settled ? 

Why should Lyell distress himself 
over the evidence of the existence of 
man in the Tertiary period, when the 
good Archbishop Ussher had decided, 
once for all, that 4,004 years came be- 
tween Adam and Christ, and that before 
Adam it was but a single week back- 
ward into chaos ? 

Why should Galileo: and Giordano 
Bruno concern themselves with the vast- 
ness of celestial space, when the Inqui- 
sition had told them that the earth is 
the immovable center, about which sun, 
moon, and stars, revolve every day ? 

Why need Agassiz puzzle over the 
nature of gravels and clays, and seek to 
make of them the rubbish of a vanished 
age of ice, when the Archbishop of York 
could tell him in a moment that these 
were left by Noah’s flood ? 

Why should Darwin, the most insidi- 
ous questioner of them all, because he 
was the first great observer who ever 
gave his life to the significance of small 
things,— why should Darwin inquire 
into the origin of men and beasts, when 
it had long been settled that living forms 
had no origin at all, except the fiat of 
the Creator? Why should Luther ask 
himself the reasons for climbing Scala 
Santa, in the church at Lateran, when 
the head of the Church dominant had 
declared this act to be the duty of the 
loyal disciple, — all the more a duty, that 
it had no visible purpose in itself ? 

“ The just shall live by faith,” was the 
mind’s word to Luther, and he rose to 
his feet and walked down the holy stair- 
case. “ The thinker must be true to his 
own thoughts,” said the Lythers of 
modern knowledge, and they rose and 
walked out of the Church dominant. 
For we must prove all things if we are 
to hold fast to that which seemeth good. 
Without the right of private interpreta- 
tion, there can be no personal respon- 
sibility. When any Church, or Synod, 
or Convention, or Association for the 
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Advancement of Science, does a man’s 
thinking for him, he ceases to be a unit, 
and he ceases to have thought. Author- 
ity is no doubt often on the side of 
truth,— oftener right than wrong. But 
the spirit of the age forbids us to rest 
with authority. No tradition from past 
ages can answer our questions. No 
power on earth can give us beforehand 
the answer to the problems we are try- 
ing to solve. 

The Church in the past has stood as 
the guardian of hard-won truths. As 
such, it has held a position of the great- 
est importance in human progress. 
More than once the strengih of its or- 
ganization has prevented the loss of 
ground the human race has been cen- 
turies in winning. If the strength of its 
organization has injured progress, it has 
prevented retrogression. Its slowness 
to move lies in the nature of things. An 
organized body is a conservative body. 
The more compact the organization, the 
more effective it is for the preservation 
of truth. It is not strange that bodies 
organized for such purposes should not 
respond at once to the influence of new 
ideas under wholly new conditions. The 
peculiarities of the individual are sunk 
in the general purpose, and as individual 
wishes, tastes, and aspirations, are sup- 
pressed, so must be individual thoughts. 
Unquestioning obedience is the motto 
of the Church militant, and in this spirit 
must its warriors go forth to battle. 

But the mission of Christ, it seems to 
me, was not to hold the earth by means 
of a Church militant or a Church dom- 
inant. The world can never be redeemed 
by strength of arms or by strength of 
organization. There is no way of pre- 
serving truth so effective as to give it 
an open field with error. When the 
breezes blow, the chaff flies. When a 
barrier shuts off the wind from thegrain, 
the wheat is never winnowed. 

When two or three are gathered to- 
gether in the name of Him who bore 
witness to the truth, the spirit of truth 
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is with them. When a wall is built 
around them, outside forces are held at 
bay ; but no walls retain the Holy Spirit. 

In the ideal Church, it seems to me, 
the development of the individual must 
be the essential purpose. Mutual help 
in spiritual growth must be the purpose 
of coming together, and in doing good 
to humanity the function of its organi- 
zation. Common creeds or common cer- 
emonies may be bonds of union if they 
help to these ends, but their effects are 
only harmful if we mistake them for the 
purposes of Christianity. 

The spirit of Christ is in the impulse 
of growth, and growth may leave behind 
all creeds and ceremonies as cast-off 
vestments. Christ broke bread and gave 
it to his disciples, but the spirit of Christ 
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is not in the breaking of bread. It is 
rather in the breaking of bonds,— all 
bonds which fetter the mind or soul,— 
in the strengthening of all bonds which 
draw man and man together. 

In the love of the man and the love 
of truth, is the bond of union in the 
Church which is to come. No Luther, 
or Darwin, or Bruno, can bring terror to 
the heart of this Church. Such a Church 
could stand in no relation of opposition 
to modern thought, for it should be the 
center of it,—of light, as well as of 
sweetness. It will stand not as the guar- 
dian of all knowable truth, but as the 
voluntary association of men and women 
to whom all truth is sacred, and who be- 
lieve that each age is not without its 
own revelations. 

David Starr Jordan. 


A SINGULAR LAWSUIT. 


[Translated from the French of Raphaél Lightone. } 


JeAN RENARD wasa poor tiler of Gren- 
ouilleville, who had a wife and two chil- 
dren. Jean was no advocate of polygamy 
he found one wife quite enough, for La 
Louise, as she was called often, led him 
a hard life. 

Jean worked with a will from morning 
to night; he was full of courage and 
strength, and yet in spite of all the hours 
he spent on the roofs in company with 
love-lorn cats, he barely managed to eke 
out a living. 

“The two youngsters, their mother, 
and me,” said he, “that makes four, and 
four stomachs to fill is not a small af- 
fair; it means: to work, Jean!” 

And work he did, poor man, and yet 
never knew what it meant to have a few 


spare coins laid by in the corner of 4 
drawer. 

The winter of 1879 to 1880, cruelly rig- 
orous, as will be remembered, taxed the 
slater rudely. No work to be had; to 
warm his blood he was obliged, from 
time to time, to whip his arms back and 
forth ; but work also would have kept his 
blood in circulation, and in addition 
would have brought in coin for dinners 
and breakfasts. 

Often, at this time, Jean Renard 
looked up at the high steeple of the old 
church of Grenouilleville. In many 
places the ruined slates had fallen away 
piece by piece. What a lot of work there 
was to be done on that spire? 

Of course, it was dangerous work. 
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Jean knew that, but he knew his trade 
too. 

Long ago, also, the cock that perched 
on the summit of this spire had been 
blown down during a storm. The curé 
had often been asked by his people to 
reinstate this cock in his high station, 
and had always replied that he asked 
nothing better, if he could manage to do 
so without its costing him anything. 

Jean Renard had an inspiration: 
“ Suppose I propose to the curé to put 
back his cock for nothing, if he will give 
me the work that is to be done on the 
steeple.” 

But the curé was a miser, and he re- 
plied that it made no difference to him 
if the steeple was leaky, as he did not 
sleep there. 

“ Repair as much as you want to,” 
said he to Jean, “but I will not give you 
a cent.” 

The slater found this too little, and 
gave up the affair, keeping, however, a 
grudge against the curé. 

At about this epoch the Mayor of 
Grenouilleville was revoked. The new 
magistrate inaugurated his rule by ask- 
ing the curé to repaint the flag, covered 
with rust, which crowned the steeple. 

“ But, Monsieur le Maire,” objected 
the curé, “ you do not ask me if I have 
the money to pay for this work ?” 

“Do not bother yourself about that, 
Monsieur le Curé,” replied the Mayor ; 
“have the flag repainted, and the mu- 
nicipality shall pay.” 

“Very well, then, since you wish it,” 
replied the curé, none too happy at see- 
ing the national colors float over his 
steeple. 

True to his principles, the curé beat 
down the price, franc by franc, in mak- 
ing his bargain with Jean Renard ; and 
when it was concluded, the priest added, 
“ And it is well understood that putting 
back the cock is included in the bar- 
gain.” 

“QO, no,” said Jean, “that is not un- 
derstood at all. That, you know, sir, 
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doubles the labor; and also, the cock has 
to be put much higher than I mount to 
paint the flag. Placing the cock is a 
perilous job,— so perilous that it is my 
life you are asking me to risk for noth- 
ing. No.” 

“Yes, my friend,” said the curé, with 
an unctuous smile; “ you will do that for 
the love of God.” 

“Do you say masses for the love of 
God, Monsieur le Curé? I consent to 
replace the cock, but you will add fifty 
francs to your price ; it is worth that.” 

“Fifty francs!” cried the priest. 
“The deuce I will! How you run on! 
See here, Jean, once you are up there, it 
won't be much of an effort to go a few 
steps higher.” 

“ But if misfortune befalls me, do you 
think you, for the love of God, will care 
for and bring up my children?” 

“Come! come! Nomore talking. I'll 
give you ten francs.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur le Curé, you take ad- 
vantage of my poverty. You know I 
must earn a living, and so you get the 
better of me. In short, I accept for ten 
francs more.” 

The curé, delighted at his success, 
spread the good news through the town : 
At last the cock was going to be in place 
once mcre! 


It was December, and the bad weather 
still persisted. Jean, therefore, was 
forced to wait several days before un- 
dertaking his dangerous ascent. At 
length the rain ceased; by night the 
clouds had gone, and next morning all 
the roofs were covered with frost. 

“Clear weather,” said the slater, “I 
can go to work today.” 

All the good folks of Grenouilleville 
were assembled in front of the church, 
in the large square, to see Jean Renard 
hoist himself to the top of the steeple. 
He had in his belt three bottles contain- 
ing red, white, and blue paints for the 
flag, and to his back was attached the 
cock, resplendent in new gilding. He 
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entered the church to pass by a window 
at the base of the spire. 

When he appeared, throwing one of 
his ropes over the first hook of the stee- 
ple, there was a murmur of consterna- 
tion from the watching crowd; but terror 
became paroxvsm when Jean, near the 
middle of his ascent, almost lost his 
equilibrium by the breaking of an iron 
eaten by rust. The upturned faces were 
pale with emotion, but the dexterous 
slater quickly grasped a higher hook. 

Nevertheless, he was long in mount- 
ing. It was nearly three o'clock in the 
afternoon when he touched the base of 
the cross at the top of the steeple. He 
lashed himself fast thereto, feet and 
body, and began his first work,— the 
painting of the flag. In about half an 
hour cheers and applause broke from the 
crowd : the national colors floated over 
the steeple. 

The hardest part, though, was yet to 
be done: the cock had to go up. Two 
feet more to mount; and to crown the 
danger, it was the cross that had to be 
climbed, that is to say, a mere bar of 
iron. 

In December it is soon night ; already 
the watchers saw but a faintly outlined 
formamid the mists of twilight,and they 
began to grow uneasy. How would poor 
Jean Renard manage now? He could 
no longer see to work, and now in great- 
er danger than ever. 

Suddenly a small light showed in the 
darkening night. Jean Renard, being a 
careful man, had thought to carry with 
him acandle. Soon nothing more could 
be seen but that tiny light, gleaming 
on high like a star lost in the clouds, 
and the anxious crowd began to disperse. 

Jean continued working. 


On the morrow, at dawn, the early 
risers of Grenouilleville saw a frightful 
sight. 

Jean Renard hung, head downwards, 
from the top of the steeple, his feet still 
held by his ropes. 
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The unfortunate man had doubtless 
lost his balance, and in falling his work 


apron had turned backwards, thus con-. 


cealing his face. He no longer moved ; 
dead, probably, some hours since. 

The curé, who was at once apprised, 
expressed his sentiments in intolerable 
form :— 

“Unlucky fellow! Well, at least, he 
had put back the cock !” : 

“Yes,” was replied, “but we cannot 
leave the corpse up there ; it must be got 
down.” 

“ That is true,” said the priest; “it 
must be brought down, but who will do 
it?” 

“ That, Monsieur le Curé, is your bus- 
iness. Get workmen from the city, if 
you must, at no matter what cost; the 
body of Jean Renard must not remain 
up there.” 

Get workmen from the city,—that was 
very expensive, and the curé hesitated, 
but it had to be done. Just then it was 
Jearned in the village that the priest had 
pushed his avarice to the point of trying 
to get his weather-cock repaired fornoth- 
ing, and feelings of aversion for him de- 
veloped in the breasts of his parishion- 
ers. 

A subscription was opened for the or- 
phans of the tiler, and the same day a 
hundred francs were paid in; little, but 
the people of Grenouilleville were not 
rich. A man had gone to the city, but 
they asked two hundred francs, and the 
curé found that ridiculously exorbitant. 
So the next day, the corpse being still 
suspended from the steeple, funeral cere- 
monies were held in front of the great 
church door, draped for the occasion ; 
and all Grenouilleville joined in the last 
prayers for Jean Renard. 

But to inter the body, it had to be got 
down from its lofty perch. The fellow- 
citizens of the slater this time showed 
great decision. They would have the 
body, and if necessary, would force the 
curé himself to go and get it. 

When that person left the church, he 
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found himself confronted by a threaten- 
ing crowd. 

“ No, Monsieur le Curé. He shall not 
stay up there ; it is an outrage!” 

“My good friends, I am quite of your 
opinion ; so get him down!” 

“You shall go yourself, since you re- 
fuse to pay some one else to go,” and 
already the most audacious, the anti-cler- 
ical faction, pushed the curé backwards 
towards the church. 

Thoroughly alarmed, he at length ex- 
claimed :— 

“It isimpossible ; I donot know how 
to climb on roofs. I'll pay! I'll pay!” 

“ They ask two hundred francs to come 
from the city,” cried the men on all 
sides. 

“Oh ! — but I'll give them!” 

“Stop! Stop!” cried a voice. “Ill 
do the job for a hundred francs,” and a 
man forced his way towards the curé, 
through the amazed villagers. 

“Jean Renard! Jean Renard 
from their lips. 


!” burst 


It was indeed Jean. He explained in 
a few words how he had planned to trick 
the curé, who meant to get the better 
of him. After his work was finished, he 
came down, entered the bell tower, and 
dressed a wooden figure in his clothes ; 
he then remounted and hung his effigy 
from the steeple. 

But effigy or not, it was a dishonor to 
Grenouilleville, suspended from their 
church spire, and must remain there no 
longer. 

Jean Renard climbed up and unhooked 
the suppositious corpse, which fell upon 
the square beneath, amidst general 
cheers and laughter. 

The curé thus got the worst of the 
bargain; his money, after all, paid for 
the weathercock. 


This was not the end of the matter, 
however. 
“IT gave Jean Renard a first-class 
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funeral service,” thought the curé, “and 
he shall pay for it.” 

He then began suit against the slater, 
who, naturally, refused to pay. 

“T did not ask you for burial service, 
Monsieur le Curé.”’ 

“ None asks that, my son, and yet all 
finish that way. You were thought 
dead —” 

“ But I was not, happily ; and also, in 
that case, it is never the customer who 
pays. Carry your bill to my heirs.” 

“To your heirs! You have none, since 
you are not dead.” 

“Then why did you bury me?” 

“ But, unhappy man, I prayed for the 
salvation of your soul !”’ 

“The salvation of my soul! Pray for 
the salvation of your own, for I am not 
sure that I have a soul.” 

“ Heretic!” murmured the priest. 

“The cause is heard,” said, in his turn, 
the justice of the peace, who gave judg- 
ment as follows :— 

“Considering that Jean Renard 
tricked the curé, but that the curé had 
first tricked Jean Renard; 

“ Considering that the trade of a priest 
is to pray for the salvation of souls, as 
it is that of slaters to set up weather- 
cocks ; 

“But, whereas the slater could no 
more have set up a weathercock that 
had not fallen down, than the curé could 
pray for the salvation of a soul that was 
not in peril ; 

“Whereas, finally, Jean Renard af- 
firms that he has no soul, and in that 
case no use for prayers ; 

“ We, therefore, reject the suit of the 
Curé de Grenouilleville, and do condemn 
him to pay the costs thereof.” 

And all Grenouilleville laughs yet. 

The curé’s money was put to good use 
by Jean Renard. He no longer climbs 
steeples. He lives by the seaside now, 
from whence he frequently sends me a 
basket of fine oysters. So I owed him 
this story. 

VM. 2. 
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TueE story of the beginnings, in any 
State or country, is one of the most in- 
teresting parts of its history; the first 
organized court, the first church, the first 
school, from which the great institutions 
of later time sprang, have forever a place 
in the record that other attempts as 
humble and obscure as these often were 
could not claim. When a historian of 
sufficient skill treats of these first insti- 
tutional beginnings, he makes them a 
fascinating study ; yet even the simple 
narrator may hope to interest by a plain 
account of the facts, when he has been 
closely associated with them. Such 
simple statements of facts by the actors 
must supply the materials of more elab- 
orate history. My review of them will 
at least suggest what immensely impor- 
tant results may sometimes await the 
humble individual effort,—what obscure 
causes may have sequences away be- 
yond the reach or mortal ken or previ- 
sion. 

Even for the brief space of forty years, 
how impossible it would have been to 
forecast the development of the civil 
institutions of the Pacific Coast. I my- 
self have seen one little class of ’49 
(three pupils made the first Public School 
of California) expand to a uniform sys- 
tem reaching from Oregon to Mexico, 
from the Sierras to the sea. The one 
schoolmaster of ’49 is succeeded today 
by thousands, and the three pupils of 
the first class are multiplied by hundreds 
of thousands. And— still more like the 
dim and fantastic changes of a dream — 
the place of the first public school in 
California is now in the midst of a trans- 
planted Oriental colony, and its very site 
is occ upied by a heathen temple. 

But my purpose is to write, not of the 
present, but of the past. 

Doubtless our countrymen, of what- 


ever section, will agree that our public 
school system is of Pilgrim birth and 
New England nurture. Perhaps it would 
be truer to say that public education is 
the outgrowth and attendant of popular 
liberty and democratic idea everywhere. 
In New England, at all events, began 
the impulse that led to the story I have 
to tell. It may seem too personal a story, 
but I trust this feature in it will be ex- 
cused, for the writer’s personal fortunes 
seem to him of interest only as part ina 
great historic whole. 

When a child, and up to youth, (be- 
fore most of the readers of this article 
were born,) I was a pupil of a backwoods 
— far back — public school in Maine. I 
see it today as plainly as I saw it then, 
with the opening eyes of infancy. There 
it stands still at the crossroads, in a lit- 
tle green valley amid a cluster of wood- 
ed blue hills. It has one room and a 
woodshed beneath the same roof; a huge 
rough stone chimney rises from the rude 
arches of a gigantic open stone fireplace. 
The exterior walls are chinked and plas- 
tered with mud, to exclude the frost and 
snows of winter. Within, long benches 
of inverted slabs, from which wearily 
depended our infantile feet, desks of the 
same material and construction, on 
which we practised primitive hieroglyph- 
ics till eyelids became weary, and we 
leaned down our heads in slumber. And 
the floor, inclining at a steep angle, and 
the master’s ashen chair, with leather 
thongs for seat, and the inevitable ferule, 
alas, and the birchen rods,— they are all 
before me today, .as they were in the 
long sixty-five years ago. 

It was in this school that I acquired 
my love for public school associations. 
A veneration was then born in me for 
the dear old school-house, for books, and 
teachers, and most of all, for the com- 
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mon school as an institution. It was 
thus early that I conceived an ardent 
aspiration for a public school life. Thus 
early I had feelings of gratitude toward 
that institution which opened wide its 
benignant doors, as generous and free 
to me as to the richest and most illus- 
trious of the land. It was even here, in 
this old school-house in the backwoods 
of northwestern Maine, that I mapped 
out for myself a “future.” 

Nor did I ever in after years, amid the 
stern conflicts of penniless orphanage, 
lose sight of that chosen career. To be 
a teacher and preacher was my constant 
dream. The two callings were in those 
days closely allied. Quite fortunately 
for the church, nodoubt, I came in time 
to consider myself too eccentric in the- 
ologic opinion for the more sacred min- 
istration of the altar, and determined to 
be simply schoolmaster. In the days of 


my youth the schoolmaster was only a 
little lower in the social scale, and in the 
deep veneration of a simple, honest peo- 
ple, than that greatest and most sacred 


of all household idols, the minister. 
When Frémont was accomplishing his 
dangerous and difficult march across the 
Rockies, the writer was just completing 
his common school and academic course 
in New England; and about the time 
that Frémont had reached the Pacific 
Coast, and sent back to the waiting 
world his intensely interesting account 
of that ultima Thule, I was already an 
ambitious schoolmaster. My first in- 
stallment of battles with an adverse fate 
had been fought to the finish; victory 
was won, and I was launched as a ped- 
agogue,— longing with all my youthful 
heart for a vineyard in which to work, 
an open field in which to display a little 
conscious ability. It was then that I 
looked with eager eyes to the far-off 
Pacific shores. Here was an unexplored 
land, and therefore to young ardor a land 
of enchantment and limitless possibil- 
ities. Yonder, beneath the far western 
sun, I thought I saw ample room for 
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ample endeavor, without the necessity 
for jostling and crowding. There must 
be the ideal realm for the schoolmaster. 
There was the waiting field in which to 
break ground for the public school. 

In those days Oregon was the goal of 
those whose eyes turned to the far 
West. To Oregon I would hie me, with 
all the possible speed of young, ambi- 
tious feet,—as soon and as fast as the 
means could be earned for this long, 
perilous, and most adventurous trip. 

That was something more easily 
dreamed of than done. So I began 
teaching. I “kept school” in several 
places in Maine, salary $10 to $17.50a 
month, and boarded round. Then I was 
schoolmaster a year or two in Massachu- 
setts. While I was master in the Phil- 
lips Public School in Andover, gold was 
discovered in California. Then the en- 
tire country, from north to south, from 
east to west, heard one simultaneous 
shout of “Gold!” “Gold!”’ “Gold dis- 
covered in California!” “Gold” was 
on every tongue, and quickened every 
pulse. 

And the young schoolmaster was not 
deaf or indifferent to the general shout. 
He had no idea of gold-hunting, but his 
soul sprang to the chance for pioneer 
work in a new and boundless field. He 
felt that his time had arrived ; Califor- 
nia, and not Oregon, was to be the goal 
of his hopes. 

My school term soon closed at An- 
dover. My “where there is a will, there 
is a way’ apothegm had once more —as 
often before — come true for me. I had 
secured the means for an outfit: I pro- 
vided myself with books, maps, and other 
paraphernalia of the schoolroom, mar- 
ried the dear and noble choice of my 
youth, and on the first day of May, 1849, 
embarked for California. The next day 
we were sailing down the placid waters 
of Boston Harbor. 

Thence to California, the New Jersey, 
with her two hundred and twelve pas- 
sengers, had an uneventful passage 
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around Cape Horn. It was the usual 
ship and company of those days: the 
pious young schoolmaster, with his 
smooth, pale face, and his correct New 
England habits,—he neither smoked 
nor chewed, touched whisky nor swore, 
— was an odd fish. He did not even play 
at cards, which the kind and gentle- 
hearted clergyman did do, and with 
much skill. As a consequence, the min- 
ister was accounted by that rough crowd 
a good fellow, and the young school- 
master a crank,— bound for the E] Do- 
rado, mythic or real, with a cargo of 
schoolbooks, terrestrial and celestial 
maps, bell, globes, and the like ! 

But when the preacher succumbed to 
the inclemency of the weather, and 
ceased calling sinners to repentance on 
deck, the schoolmaster was invited to be 
his successor in a spirit more of levity 
than seriousness. He declined the post, 
and his great school bell (“ Presented to 
the First Grammar School of San Fran- 
cisco, by Henry N. Hosper & Co., of 
Boston ’’) ceased to call the listless and 
indifferent crowd to divine service. It 
continued, however, to strike the hours 
of day, and toll the watches of the long 
and solemn night, all the way around 
Cape Horn. How I did then long and. 
sigh for the hours of that weary journey 
to be all rung away, and the time come 
when I should hear the joyous tones of 
my bell calling together the “ First Pa- 
cific Coast School!” 

In the due course of wave, and wind, 
and storm, the New Jersey reached the 
Golden Gate, and passed between its 
frowning Spanish battlements,— how 
brown and somber, but not dangerous. 
Time and war had dealt gently with the 
walls, but had wrought rust and decay 
on the enginery of battle. And as a fur- 
ther assurance of safety, there floated 
over the southern head the cheerful and 
benignant beauty of the stars and 
stripes. 

Now, with eyes almost projected from 
their sockets, and bated breath, yet 
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quickly-beating hearts, we entered the 
harbor of San Francisco. 

A just description of the scene that 
met our astonished eyes, I have never 
read, nor do I know of any one able to 
give it adequately. If it has ever been 
tried, I am sure the result was a failure. 
Certainly, it is beyond the present wri- 
ter’s powers. An innumerable fleet, as 
if entranced in wonder at its own mag- 
nitude and importance, lay at anchor on 
the placid waters of the great bay. The 
flag of every nation was there, the pen- 
nant of every people and clime fluttered 
in this far Pacific breeze, as if im- 
patiently waiting the world’s coming 
commerce in this new center of civiliza- 
tion,— and so on it came. Steamer and 
sail of every build and pattern was here, 
—the sluggish lugger and the tardy 
junk, the broad-breasted Dutchman and 
the lithe and agile clipper, the winged 
monarch and the great smoke-begrimed 
steamer, medieval and modern, antique 
and grotesque, the beautiful and gay, 
were all here, forming a panorama mot- 
ley yet beautiful, and surely indescrib- 
able. 

We gazed spell-bound, while our souls 
leaped with emotion in this new world. 
A new world indeed, sprung fresh from 
the womb of an unrecorded past, its his- 
tory all yet to be written! We ourselves 
were but of the unnumbered and insig- 
nificant drops of the great human wave 
just suspended ready to break along the 
new shore. We had left the real world 
for the mythical,—left everything but 
each other. We were here in the pres- 
ence of one of those great evolutions of 
humanit;, moral and social, which time 
brings once and never repeats. Here we 
were in the spray of that great tidal 
wave, which had swept around island 
and continent, from every sea and shore, 
to break finally upon this far western 
strand, and anew people this imperial 
State. 

Glorious and never -to - be - forgotten 
49! In the world’s history there had 
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never before been a ’49; nor in the 
march of time will there ever be another 
such on this planet. Then was man’s 
opportunity,— he that ran could read, — 
and happy he that embraced it ; yet the 
many saw it not before the golden vis- 
ion vanished, to appear no more. 

But in all this world of wonder,— of 
bewildering speculation and excitement, 
— the dream of my humble “ mission” 
became more and more real and tangible. 
It had so long been the theme of every 
thought, the centering of every purpose, 
the quickening of every pulse, the vital 
spot of every ambition, that it was not 
long before I began arranging the prac- 
tical details of this life work. 

To say that I was happy then, is to 
state the fact but feebly. Those who 


have long meditated, earnestly waited, 
and anxiously prayed, for the realization 
of some life purpose, and have finally 
seen the blushing dawn of that realiza- 
tion, can understand my emotions as I 
proceeded to lay the foundation of the 


structure which I saw already assuming 
a tangible existence. I had not the clear 
prevision that many of my friends had, 
—or if I had, I was indifferent thereto. 
What did I care for gold, except as a 
means toward the accomplishment of 
my central idea? What was gold dig- 
ging, or merchandizing, or political am- 
bition, or social distinction, compared 
with the establishment of a_ public 
school? I never even cast my eyes to- 
ward them. A worn and wasted life, 
poverty and neglect, contrasted with 
wealth and independence, men’s ap- 
plause, and the world’s good fellowship, 
—such contrasts were often whispered 
to me, but never heeded, much less an- 
ticipated. i % 

Ah, to feel that life has an object, an 
end to gain, an ambition to realize, a 
purpose to accomplish! Andif success 
attend worthy and persistent effort,— if 
the work remains, though the individual 
fail,— what shall at last more fitly pillow 
the weary head and strengthen the sink- 
ing heart ? 
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But to retrace alittle, and come down 
to more tangible facts : — 

Our good, though aged ship, the New 
Jersey, anchored off Clark’s Point (now 
about the corner of Battery and Pacific 
streets), October 11, 1849. Two hun- 
dred and twelve passengers landed on 
the sandy beach next morning. The 
ship’s boats were too slow for our eager 
spirits, so I paid $1.50 for passage to the 
shore, about three hundred yards dis- 
tant. 

Three dollars was the price asked, but 
when I told the boatman that $1.50 was 
the sum total of my funds, he respond- 
ed in cheerful tones: “All right, all 
right ; jump in, all the same.” 

I asked the good-natured fellow how 
much he was earning a day at his rates, 
which to me seemed so astonishingly 
high. 

He answered, “Sometimes more, 
sometimes less, but yesterday I made 
sixty dollars. Don’t do as well as that 
every day.’’ His plethoric buckskin 
purse seemed to justify his statement : 
“Yes, money is plenty in this country 
everybody has got a plenty.” 

It is a little saddening now to recall 
that of all the adventurous army of ar- 
gonauts in the New Jersey of ’49, I know 
of only three living; two of these are 
poor, and the third is not rich. 

When I reached the beach I set im- 
mediately about finding shelter for goods 
and family. The rain had already begun 
to descend in a copious storm; the 
streets were not only muddy, but miry. 
A house was of the first importance, and 
this I soon found,—a little redwood 
shanty of three rooms. The carpenter 
and owner was still giving it some fin- 
ishing touches, but I entered, and in- 
quired, “Is this house for rent ?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said promptly. 

I was encouraged, for I had learned 
already that vacant houses at that time 
were scarce at any price. ‘‘ What is the 
rent of your house per month ?” I asked. 

“Three hundred dollars,” was the 


reply. 
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I was somewhat astonished, but was 
assured the rent was cheap; so I said, 
“Allright. Rent in advance ?” I asked. 

“ Well, yes, if you have it.” 

“But if Ihave not?” In fact, I had 
not even an old-fashioned copper cent to 
pay rent, or buy furniture, or provisions. 

“Well,” said the stranger good na- 
turedly, “that does not matter,— you'll 
have it sometime, I suppose.”’ 

“ Yes, I hope so,” I said. 

He concluded at once that I was a 
new arrival, as I was without coin or 
dust. “ You ’re a new-comer, I suppose,” 
he said. 

at i tw 

“Where are you from ?”’ 

“From Boston.” 

“Boston? Why that’s where I cathe 
from originally. I’ve been over the 
world a good deal, though, since then. I 
was whaling last year, and called at the 
Islands; it was there I heard of gold 
being discovered in California. I got 
here in ’48, just in time to find gold 
plenty,— yes, and I soon got a few thous- 
ands up in Yuba, and then I thought I’d 
give up roughing it, and try San Fran- 
cisco. I was not satisfied with thirty or 
forty dollars a day, so I came down here, 
where I get but an ounce a day if I work 
at my trade for other people.” 

Nevertheless, he seemed fairly con- 
tent with his earnings of sixteen dollars 
a day, and with his prospects in the then 
small town. George W. Brooks was his 
name. 

Then this, my first acquaintance in 
California, Yankee fashion, asked me 
with that good honest frankness that I 
claim for my New England kindred in 
general, what I was going to do to live 
and make money. Money, he took for 
granted, as the chief end and aim of my 
coming. I answered as frankly with an 
account of my plans. 

“Start a public school?” said he. 
“Well, that will cost money.” 

“Yes, of course,” I said. I was only 
too sensible of the fact that money, and 
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a good deal of it, would be needed for 
the establishment of my free school, for 
of course I could count on no paymaster 
but myself. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Brooks encouraging- 
ly, “if you go about it at once, you can 
easily make money at something, and 
then you can go on all right. And you 
need n't mind about rent until you get 
easy ; and if you want a little dust now 
to get settled and fix yourself comfor- 
tably, I will let you have some, what you 
think you need, and you can pay me 
back when you have it to spare.” 

And incredible as it may seem, this 
stranger put down his plane on the 
bench, and going to his tool-chest drew 
therefrom, and held before my aston- 
ished eyes, a buckskin mitten of genuine 
gold dust. “ Here is about $7,000 of my 
own digging,” said he. Then upon a 
piece of strong cloth he poured out the 
golden grains, a big handful, and said to 
me, “Here, you'll have to get this 
weighed, for I have no scales. Use what 
you want, and return me the balance.” 

He thought there was at least one 
hundred and fifty dollars. I found the 
package contained a little more than 
three hundred dollars. 

Was not this wonderful confidence 
and generosity? It seemed so to me; 
but as an incident of early California 
pioneer life it was not extraordinary. In 
that unreal, golden, glorious era, cheat- 
ing and robbing were not common ; in- 
deed, so exceptional as to excite great 
surprise. These unfortunate accompan- 
iments of our higher civilization came at 
a later day. But when in the early time 
thieves and murderers were overtaken 
in their crimes, their career was made 
short, and death was ignominious. Im- 
mediate hanging was deemed a just and 
appropriate act of resentment on the 
part of honest men. 

So I was soon settled in San Francis- 
co, soon at work, head, heart, and hand, 
at skilled or unskilled labor. I seized 
any opportunity to make money. In turn 
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I was carpenter, painter, lighterman, 
speculator,— and everything I touched 
turned to gold. Four hundred dollars 
was the clean-up of one day of my first 
week’s labor. It was earned by one 
night’s peril with a lighter, loaded to the 
guards with goods, whirling amid the 
turbulent eddies of an outgoing tide near 
the Golden Gate. And I would surely 
have been carried out to sea, had nota 
rope been thrown me from an incoming 
bark. 

‘In about sixty days after landing I 
was the happy owner of an adequate sum 
of ready cash_ I was settled, my rent 
was paid, my borrowed dust returned to 
the kindly carpenter, and I was ready 
for another step toward the realization 
of my dream. 

I secured the use of the Baptist church 
on Washington Street, near Stockton, 
and then published the following :— 


PaciFiIc News, December 26, *49. 





To the Citizens of San Francisco: 

The subscriber proposes to establish in San Fran- 
cisco a Free Public School. 

In order that the school may be free to all who 
may be disposed toavail themselves of its privileges, 
it is proposed to admit, free of tuition, all who may 
apply; no other compensation being required at 
present than what the friends of the school and the 
public generally may be disposed to contribute. 

It is also proposed, until better arrangements can 
be made, that the school consist of children and youth 
of both sexes, and of the different ages that usually 
attend primary and more advanced schools, and that 
the course of study include those English branches 
taught in the Public Schools of New England. 

The Baptist Chapel, situated on Washington 
Street, has been generously tendered, and a sufficient 
sum guaranteed to conveniently fit the same for the 
uses of the proposed school. La 

The school will commence on Wednesday, the 26th 
inst. 

Before leaving the States the subscriber procured, 
at an expense of much time and pains, an ample sup- 
ply of the most approved school books, with which 
those pupils who wish can be supplied at the school- 
room. 

The names of the Trustees will appear in a subse- 


quent number of this paper. 
J. C. PELTON. 


And so, according as announced, the 
free public school system of California 
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was begun in this city December 26, 
1849. At the opening of my school that 
auspicious morning, there were three 
boys and one girl in attendance. Two 
of these have passed to the beyond ; the 
others are among the substantial citi- 
zens of San Francisco. The first class 
soon increased to three hundred or 
more, requiring two or three assistants, 
besicles myself and my wife. For some 
time this was a free public school at pri- 
vate expense ; but when my purpose 
came to be understood, this initial school 
of our great system was adopted by the 
city, by ordinance of the ayuntamiento, 
or town couneil— by whom this, and 
the other schools that soon followed, 
were “regulated and controlled,” ac- 
cording to due ordinances and laws. 

Disastrous fires from time to time al- 
most swept the city from existence. The 
treasury was often depleted of the last 
penny, teachers were left unpaid, or 
when tardily paid, it was in almost worth- 
less scrip; yet the public school sur- 
vived. The one school-house is suc- 
ceeded by a thousand comely structures, 
ornamenting every city, town, and val- 
ley, of our State, thronged with thous- 
ands upon thousands of the future men 
and women of California. And now the 
writer, with time-furrowed brow and 
gray head, well-nigh to the end of things 
earthly, is yet living, and permitted to 
thank Almighty God that the almost 
unknown and forgotten builder may look 
upon the results of one humble personal 
beginning, taken up and carried on to 
greatness by the wisdom and sound 
economy of the founders of our State. 

I cannot feel willing to close this ar- 
ticle without speaking of one of these, 
the one who still connects the far past 
of California’s public school history with 
the living present. I owe to him my- 
self, in past and present, more than it is 
possible to say here. All honor to the 
helping hand of John Swett,— helping 
and invaluable in the schools of ’gI, as 


in those of pioneer days. 
J. C. Pelton. 











I Hap been in California three years, 
and thought it was high time I should 
go down a mine, and get some definite 
idea of the way in which the precious 
metal was wrested from the earth. So, 
one bright February morning, I hur- 
riedly packed a little trunk, and took an 
early train for the locality of one of the 
largest mines in the State. The Mar- 
quis had been there for several months, 
while I wintered in San Francisco,— if 
you can use the term “winter” in Cal- 
ifornia. So I anticipated a two-fold 
pleasure from my trip,—to give the Mar- 
quis a surprise visit, and explore the 
underground wonders of a gold mine. 

I had, while on the route from Chica- 
go to San Francisco, built many indis- 
tinct, airy castles of the fortune I hoped 
awaited me in the Golden State, and 
pictured myself washing dirt in an old 
tin pan, and finding bright chunks of 
the shining metal in the bottom; but 
those dreams of gold, I found, belonged 
to now bygone days, and it was down, 
down in the heart of the earth, with the 
aid of much machinery and toil, that one 
might hope to unearth the treasure. So 
of course I was debarred from the strug- 
gle; but I could go down, and at least 
see where the “ miser’s god” was hid- 
den, and explore the weird drifts and 
tunnels thousands of feet below the 
rocky, mountainous surface. 

It was a lovely February day. The 
pretty valleys through which the rail- 
road passed were lovely as a pictured 
panorama,—the long, curving vistas of 
bright green dotted with clumps and 
avenues of dark green trees; the sky a 
clear, limpid blue overhead, and the 
mountains rearing their uneven peaks 
in the distance; all bathed in the bright 
California sunshine, and as warm as 
midsummer. And all this verdure and 
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beauty, while the snow (that year par- 
ticularly) was piled mountains high in 
the East, and people were being frozen 
to death. So, though I sighed for my 
blighted dreams of mammon, I was 
grateful that I was enjoying the beatific 
beauties of the favored State. 

At three in the afternoon we reached 
the terminus of the railroad. The typi- 
cal California stage was awaiting the 
train, to carry passengers the rest of the 
way, which was a circuit of several 
miles through many little mining towns. 
My destination was about twelve miles 
away. 

There were six passengers besides 
myself,—four men and two women. We 
were all soon seated, and our baggage 
strapped on behind, and off we started. 
Three of the men occupied one seat, my- 
self and the two women the other, while 
the fourth man went outside with the 
driver. 

O, how that stage jolted, and swung, 
and jumped over the rough road! One 
of the women, who was a large, mascu- 
line spinster, tried to keep up a conver- 
sation with an hilarious old gentleman 
who sat opposite her. I soon learned 
that she was a domestic, who had been 
away for a time to a neighboring city, 
and that the old gentleman was a noted 
personage in those parts, of whom I had 
heard the Marquis speak. My other 
female companion was a pretty, timid- 
eyed young girl, who had been away on 
a visit, and was going home to a little 
town some miles farther than mine, 
This I learned from the very concise re- 
plies she made to the questions of Miss 
Hannah, who was of a very inquiring 
disposition, and who, though her fellow- 
traveler was evidently an entire stran- 
ger, believed in acquiring all the infor- 
mation possible. She no doubt thought 
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that was one of the accomplishments of 
an experienced traveler. She eyed me 
askance several times, but had not yet 
ventured to question me, though I knew 
she was dying to know who I was, where 
I was going, and why I was going there. 

Thus we rode along for several miles, 
the stage lurching andswinging terribly, 
often almost throwing me from the seat, 
or threatening to thrust my head out 
through the top. I was trying, too, to 
preserve my equilibrium tothe very best 
of my power, but the lurches seemed to 
take me always in an unguarded mo- 
ment, and I was quite ashamed of the 
way I was being tossed about. My shy 
companion was also being rather rough- 
ly used, but she had been over the road 
before, and clung to the side of the stage 
determinedly, with downcast eyes and 
very pink cheeks. But the crowning 
lurch of all came in turning a rocky 
curve, and Miss Timid-eyes and I were 
jerked from the seat and thrown violent- 
ly into the arms of the men opposite us, 
who were by no means in firm equilib- 
rium themselves. 

This was terrible for Miss Timid-eyes, 
and the pink of her cheeks deepened till 
they actually blazed. A second jolt in 
the opposite direction helped us, with 
the assistance of the men, to regain our 
places. I smiled, but tried to look dig- 
nified too, and said it seemed to be quite 
an art to learn how to ride in a Califor- 
nia stage. I looked encouragingly at 
Miss Timid-eyes, but she, poor thing, 
was too mortified to regain even her 
former composure, and kept her gaze 
fastened on the hand that was tightly 
clutching the side of the seat. 

Miss Hannah, who was very tall, on 
the first intimation of the lurch had risen 
to her feet, and braced her head against 
the top of the stage, while her large 
hands fastened themselves with a grip 
of steel on either side, and there she had 
stood as immovable as a tree, while Miss 
Timid-eyes and myself were mercilessly 
tossed back and forth. 
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We were now nearing our first stop- 
ping-place, which bore a very ambitious 
name. The name seemed to be about 
all there was of it, when we reached it. 
A postoffice, or a little dwelling house 
rather, with the front room used for a 
postoffice; avery dilapidated blacksmith 
shop, and a small, rickety looking build- 
ing, with a big sign over the door which 
read : 


“ Dry-Goops, GROCERIES, AND 
HARDWARE.” 


While the post-mistress, a tall, gaunt, 
suspicious-looking woman, took in the 
mail-bag, the driver watered the horses, 
and then began to examine the under 
part of the stage very critically. I had 
imagined since that last lurch that my 
corner did not jolt in the old way, and 
had thought I detected a grating sound 
that I had not heard before, so I was not 
surprised when he put in his head, and 
told us that a slight break had occurred, 
and we would have to get out and wait, 
perhaps half an hour, while it was re- 
paired at the blacksmith shop. 

I was glad to have an opportunity to 
get my feet on firm ground for alittle 
while, and take in the rugged beauties 
of the scenery around this queer little 
place ; but Miss Timid-eyes looked quite 
alarmed, and said to me with a little 
catch of her breath, that she feared it 
would be very late and dark before she 
reached home. 

It was already beginning to look dusky, 
and I -knew the moon did not rise till 
some time after we should have com- 
pleted our journey, so all I could say to 
console Miss Timid-eyes was, that I 
thought from what I had been told we 
were now over the worst part of the road, 
and that getting dark early, as it did that 
time of year, made it seem later than it 
really was. 

The half hour passed quickly, and we 
were getting into our old places, when 
the hilarious old gentleman addressed 
himself to me and Miss Timid-eyes. 
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“ Ladies,” said he, “will you permit 
me to occupy the seat with you? I do 
not think those young men,” looking at 
the two sturdy young fellows, who were 
evidently going to look for work at the 
mines, “will object to Miss Hannah’s 
company, and I think we can ride more 
comfortably if we make the change.” 

The two young men grinned, and Miss 
Hannah said the old gentleman was a 
rogue. Miss Timid-eyes said nothing, 
but looked at me, and I said of course I 
did not object, if he thought it would 
make a difference to do so. I could not 
see how it would, as I was sure Miss 
Hannah weighed fully as much as he did, 
—if his plan was to equalize the weight. 

But I soon learned how the change 
was to make it more comfortable. He 
sat down in the middle, where Miss Han- 
nah had been. “ Now, ladies,” said he 
with a philanthropic smile, as he braced 
his arms on either side behind us, “I 
don’t mean to hug you, and don’t you 
feel backward about leaning against my 
arms, and when a jolt comes it will help 
us all to keep in place.” 

Miss Timid-eyes was again bathed in 
blushes, but I, knowing from my private 
sources of information that the old gen- 
tleman was a highly respectable and es- 
timable person, thanked him for his 
kindness in wishing to make it easier for 
us, and then feeling that it would relieve 
Miss Timid-eyes’ embarrassment, I men- 
tioned my destination and my name, and 
said that I supposed he was the gentle- 
man of whom I had heard the Marquis 
speak. But I was not prepared for the 
effect this information produced on him. 
He drew his arms down from their 
braced position on the sides of the stage, 
and shook my hand warmly, while his 
pleasant face beamed with intense good 
nature and satisfaction. 

“Well! well!” said he. “So you are 
Mrs. ! Ah, the Marquis isa fine 
fellow, -- excellent taste in ¢verything.”’ 

Miss Timid-eyes blushed for me, and 
wondered, I am sure, that I was entirely 
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unconcerned. Our elderly friend could 
not get over the surprise of my identity. 
Every few minutes he would beam on 
me admiringly, while he told me that 
there was no one,—wo, not one,—that 
he entertained such a high regard for as 
the Marquis. 

We were now all on very friendly 
terms. Miss Timid-eyes looked quite 
cheerful, and ventured to speak occa- 
sionally. It seemed to relieve her mind 
very much that I knew who the old gen- 
tleman was; and Miss Hannah’s broad 
brown face wore a placid look of satis- 
faction now that her curiosity regarding 
me was gratified. You will get better 
acquainted with strangers in a twelve- 
mile ride in a California stage, than in 
weeks under ordinary circumstances. 

The stage still swung and jolted, but 
our protector braced himself every time, 
and grasping our arms on the outer 
side, held us back so firmly that we 
scarcely moved. Iam sure Miss Timid- 
eyes will never forget that ride. Her 


pretty eyes would shoot a swift glance 


at me every time the old gentleman re- 
leased his hold of us after a lurching 
spell, and I am sure she doubted very 
much if it could be right to accept such 
aid, even from such a respectable-look- 
ing, nice old man. 

But everything comes to an end, and 
as the dusk of the evening was merging 
into a very dark night, we reached our 
next stopping place, where the old gen- 
tleman and Miss Hannah both lived. 
He was very loth to leave us, but it was 
only two miles to my destination, and 
five to Miss Timid-eyes’s, and the road 
was said to be very good to both places. 
He shook hands with us very cordially, 
and sent his warmest regards to the 
Marquis, and smoothing the wrinkles 
from the skirts of his spotless broad- 
cloth, and taking a tight hold of his gold- 
headed cane, he stepped briskly off on 
the narrow wooden sidewalk. As he 
turned the corner by the little postoffice, 
I heard him say, “ Well! well!” 
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Miss Hannah, too, bade us goodby 
very elaborately, and laden with two 
bundles and a bandbox, which doubtless 
contained her Sunday hat for many days 
to come, she sailed off majestically. She 
was very straight, and carried her head 
poised so rigidly that I am sure she 
could have borne a pail of water on it 
without spilling a drop. 

It was lucky we had now a good road, 
for it was so dark I don’t think the driv- 
er could see the horses ; but they knew 
the road well, and we sped along at a 
lively gait, and it seemed a very little 
while until we drew rein at another little 
postoffice, and my journey was at an end. 

It was a much larger town than the 
others we had passed, and a crowd of 
men were around the office, waiting for 
their mail, and anxious to know why the 
stage was half an hour late. Our two 


male companions hopped out the min- 
ute the stage stopped, and were greeted 
uproariously by several waiting friends. 
I changed into the vacated seat, where it 


was too dark to see from the outside 
whether the seat were occupied or not, 
and watched forthe Marquis. I knew he 
would come for his Saturday night letter. 

Yes, there in silhouette, on a project- 
ing wall, was his figure now. He was 
just coming out of the office, and wore 
a most dejected expression. He had 
never failed to get his Saturday letter 
before ; so though I had given him no 
intimation of a visit, I saw he was try- 
ing, without appearing to do so, to get 
a view of the interior of the stage. Miss 
Timid-eyes was dimly outlined in the 
opposite corner, but I was enveloped in 
darkness. My little zinc-covered, iron- 
bound trunk stood at his feet, but I had 
bought it for the trip, so of course it was 
a strangerto him. Then the drivercame 
out with the mail bag; he was almost 
ready to start again, so I leaned out 
slightly, and asked the Marquis if he 
was expecting anyone on the stage that 
night. He turned quickly, and his “Ah!” 
expressed volumes. 
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Miss Timid-eyes and I had chatted 
very sociably for the few minutes we had 
sat there alone, and she was very much 
interested in my little drama with the 
Marquis. I regretted to have to leave 
her to finish her journey alone. When 
I took her hand and said goodby, with a 
a mutual impulse we kissed like old 
friends, and she said brightly that she 
would not feel a bit lonesome for the 
rest of her ride. 

The Marquis was much amused at our 
show of affection. He thought it would 
take him some time to get that well 
acquainted witha man. I told him of 
course it would,— men ever kissed each 
other; but it might not take so long 
with such a pretty girl as Miss Timid- 
eyes. He looked at me reproachfully, 
and I felt I was wicked to tease him, 
when only a few minutes before he had 
looked so unhappy and forlorn. 

I was beginning to feel quite con- 
cerned about my trunk, wondering, 
when it was so late and dark, and no 
vehicles of any kind visible, how we 
should get it taken to the boarding 
house. I began to speak about it to the 
Marquis, but before I got much farther 
than to tell him it was mine, it was 
whipped up by two young men who had 
been standing near, and they disap- 
peared with it in a twinkling. The Mar- 
quis laughed at my look of astonishment. 
“You see,” said he, “that matter was 
settled very quickly.” 

It was such a funny little town! The 
streets were so narrow, and the houses 
projected so irregularly that they looked 
as if they were bowing to each other. 
There was a hotel, of course, and the 
regular quota of saloons, and two stores 
where everything from lace tidies to 
grindstones were sold. 

We had to pass the hotel to reach the 
Marquis’s boarding house. There was 
a long, open bowling-alley on one side 
of it, with several seats under trees that 
shaded the alley from the sun during the 
day, and from whichnow several lanterns 
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were suspended, while a crowd of men 
and boys were having a lively time roll- 
ing the balls. The landlady, with a baby 
in her arms, and two small children by 
her side, and three young girls, sat in 
one of the seats, laughing and talking 
with the men, and all seemed to be hav- 
ing a jolly good time. 

The Marquis’s boarding house was 
kept by an old couple and their daugh- 
ter, a very mild, pretty girl. This the 
Marquis told me while we crossed the 
street. They kept only.a few boarders, 
odd ones, who could not stand the com- 
bined fumes of onions and garlic at the 
hotel, which was kept by Italians, and 
where nearly all the boarders were Ital- 
ians, who of course reveled in such 
things, and drank wine like water. 

The two young men who took my 
trunk were fellow boarders. We found 
it occupying the center of the sitting- 
room floor when we got there, and the 
old couple, their daughter, and the five 
boarders all waiting to welcome us. 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Hale, as she held 
my hand very tightly, “there is no one 
I could be more pleased to see this night 
than yourself.’”” Mr. Hale squeezed my 
hand till my fingers tingled, and said he 
was delighted I had come. Miss Flora 
looked pleased in a pretty, startled way, 
and said she would get me some supper, 
while all the boarders expressed varia- 
tions of delight at my arrival. 

I was quite surprised by the warmth 
of their greeting. I was a perfect stran- 
ger to all, and expected no one to care 
to see me except the Marquis, so I looked 
at him rather inquiringly, I suppose, and 
they all looked at him too, and smiled 
knowingly, and the Marquis laughed and 
actually blushed. Then I knew why 
they were glad to see me. They were 
glad for the Marquis. They had sus- 
pected that that dignified, amiable, ret- 
icent person had been lonesome, and 
they felt sure of it now, he looked so 
radiant. 

Then Miss Flora announced that my 
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supper was ready, and a delightfully 
dainty little supper it was. These good 
people kept three cows, and had lots of 
chickens, so the milk, the cream, the 
butter, and the eggs, were all that could 
be desired. 

They were very methodical, worthy 
people, this old couple, and believed in 
the maxim, “ Early to bed and early to 
rise.” So after a little more chat we all 
sought our beds, and I went to sleep, 
confident that my trip as a surprise visit 
was a great success. 

I was just as pleasantly conscious of 
it the next morning, but I was also very 
forcibly impressed by the tired, aching 
soreness of my entire body. Indeed, it 
took several days of idly lying round, 
gentle massage, and copious applica- 
tions of camphor, before I felt like my- 
self again. 

So I said nothing about my intention 
of an underground visit to the mine un- 
til the second Sunday after my arrival, 
when J mentioned the subject to the 
Marquis. 

He looked at me silently for several 
minutes, and as if assured of his misgiv- 
ings by his scrutiny, said: “O, but you 
could n’t go. You would get all dirty.” 

“But,” said I, meeting his disapprov- 
ing eye, “I do not intend to wear this 
dress when I go; and if I get my face 
dirty I can wash 7z.”’ 

He still looked as if it was an impos- 
sible thing for one to do, and it took a 
whole week before I convinced him that 
it was quite practicable, and that I could 
not think of being disappointed. So, one 
afternoon, I donned a long ulster, old 
shoes, old gloves, and a little cap I made 
for the occasion, and accompanied by 
Miss Flora, climbed the hill to the big 
shaft where the men went down. 

Miss Flora had lived all her life in the 
little old house built in the side of the 
towering hill, but she had never enter- 
tained such a daring thought as that of 
going down into the mine. 

“Tndeed,” said Mrs. Hale, when Flora 
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left the room, the evening she said she 
would go with me, “you may be sure 
she has a great regard for you, or she 
would never make up her mind to do 
that. Several times there had been par- 
ties going down who wanted her to go, 
but she would never consent even to 
think of it.” 

The women who lived in the locality 
did not seem to think such a trip inter- 
esting, and Miss Flora was particularly 
timid, and seemed to have a great dread 
of the undertaking. So, though she 
climbed the hill willingly, and tried to 
look cheerful, I knew she was inwardly 
quaking. Her usually pale face was still 
paler, and her eyes glistened like stars ; 
but when I suggested, as we stood at the 
black, yawning mouth of the shaft, and 
I saw her eyes dilate with a look of pos- 
itive terror, that we would not go that 
day, she said O no, she was not at all 
afraid. 

“Why, Miss Hale, surely you do not 
intend to go down,” said Mr. Groves, 
the superintendent, who with the Mar- 
quis was waiting to receive us. 

“Why,” said I, “ you do not consider 
it dangerous to go, do you?” 
“Certainly not,” said he. 

not go, if I did.” 

So the engineer rang the bell for the 
skip, the large iron car in which the dirt 
is brought to the surface, and in which 
the men ride up and down. This shaft 
was a steep incline, and the skip ran on 
grooves in the sides of the shaft, filling 
it completely and running smoothly and 
quickly, the velocity regulated by the 
engineer. We were each provided with 
a candle, but we could not have them 
lighted going down, for the draught was 
so strong that they would be, blown out 
immediately. 

We all stepped in and seated our selv es 
as best we could on the iron bottom of 
the skip, the great iron bolts and bands 
that bound and secured it aiding us to 
maintain our half-reclining position. 
The bell sounded and away we went, 
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down, down, into darkness impenetra- 
ble. There was a sound of trickling 
water, and a swish of cool, fresh air 
fanned our cheeks. The air is carried 
down in air pipes, and ascends again up 
the shaft. 

I enjoyed the ride down very much, 
and by way of encouragement to Miss 
Flora talked constantly to her and the 
Marquis. She held one of my hands 
tightly, her grip increasing as we de- 
scended, and I do not think she could 
have uttered a word if her life had de- 
pended upon it. 

Ten hundred feet we went down into 
the earth. Sevéral times we passed an 
open space, and a ray of light flashed on 
us fora moment. This was at the dif- 
ferent levels. The levels are usually 
one hundred feet apart. This mine was 
twelve hundred feet deep, but the Mar- 
quis said that the ten hundred foot level 
was the most interesting. So we de- 
cided to go there first, and then travel 
upwards. 

It was only a few minutes till we 
found ourselves in a large, cool cham- 
ber, with lights twinkling on every side. 
We stepped out on the hard, even 
ground floor. I had not expected to see 
anything half so grand as that great, 
cave-like apartment, and the Marquis 
stood enjoying my astonishment, while 
I exclaimed over the weird beauty of the 
scene, 

The walls were perfectly square and 
even, with drifts, like long halls, leading 
off on every side, a cool, fresh current 
of air gently blowing the bright flame of 
several candles, stuck in the walls with 
miners’ candlesticks. It seemed like re- 
alizing a tale in the Arabian Nights. A 
fitting home, I thought for the golden 
treasure hidden behind those massive 
walls. 

Miss Flora now seemed to catch some 
of my enthusiasm. The rigid lines of 
her pale face relaxed, and her shining 
eyes took on a look of timid curiosity as 
we started down a long drift. 
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There was a track in each of these 
drifts, and a heavy plank in the center 
of the track, for the man who shoved the 
car to walk on. Then there were other 
drifts branching off from the main ones, 
and niches here and there, where great, 
brawny men in very xegligée costumes 
were drilling holes in the rocky sides. 

Then we climbed ladders into out-of- 
the-way places that were being pros- 
pected, and crawled through narrow 
openings into places where men had to 
work lying down, and we hid around the 
curve in a long drift to hear a blast go 
off. This was almost too much for Miss 
Flora. I verily believe she dreaded we 
should all be blown to pieces; but it 
made so little noise that I said disgust- 
edly to the Marquis, I guessed it was a 
failure. He laughed knowingly, and said 
we would go and see. And there, the 
long, low, narrow place where it had 
been put in was a yawning mass of rock 
and crumbling earth. 

But O, look as closely as I could, not 
one little gleaming speck of gold could 
I see; yet the Marquis assured me that 
the rock was very rich; so I had to be 
content with that, and the occasional 
twenty that would find’ its way to my 
slender purse after it had passed the 
ordeal of the stamp-mill and the mint. 

After acouple of hours’ climbing and 
exploring through two levels, I felt sat- 
isfied with my visit, and we started for 
home, down a long tunnel that connect- 
ed with another shaft, about eight hun- 
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dred feet distant from the one where we 
went down. Here we came up as the 
sun was just sinking behind the mighty 
hills that made it evening very early in 
the little cafion, and in the fading light I 
saw that I was, as the Marquis had said 
I would be, “all dirty,” —a whitish, 
grimy dirt that stuck, and worked in and 
through everything, —but I felt very 
wise and well informed on mining mat- 
ters; and after a bath and some supper 
Miss Flora and I both decided that, al- 
beit we were somewhat tired, it had 
paid. Another week I stayed, climbing 
the hills and exploring the rocky fast- 
nesses of their summits, where nature 
in some revolution of by-gone days 
seemed to have turned the earth half 
over, leaving towering rocks on their 
edges,— and as I gazed, I thought, What 
if she should complete the revolution ? 
What would be the fate of the little town 
nestling at their base in the canon ? 

When the first blustering winds of 
March howled and whistled through the 
scraggy pines and manzanitas, I packed 
again my little trunk, bade adieu to my 
new friends, who had done everything 
they could to make my visit pleasant, 
said goodby to the Marquis, who was to 
follow me soon, and was again jolted 
and tossed about in the stage to the sta- 
tion, and evening found me again “at 
home” in the bustling city. I had seen 
a gold mine, and I could say with the 
wise little fairy, “‘I know where the gold 
lies hid.”’ 

H. M. /. 
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MEANWHILE Mary’s busy husband was 
jogging along home on his trusty mule, 
impelled, now and then, by the pangs of 
a healthy hunger to use his cruel Chilean 
spurs, to bring him the more rapidly to 
that pleasant lull in his everyday life, 
the elaborate second breakfast of those 
countries. 

And presently Alvarez, the clever 
young Peruvian draughtsman, saw him 
dismount inside the fazzo gates, and nois- 
ily climb those same outside stairs whose 
last ascent he had seen made by Incar- 
nacion in her fateful visit. Seeing which, 
he, like Hetty, had wondered why she 
sought the Sefiora Elder,—if it were 
indeed she whom she sought! but so 
wondered in an idle, uninterested way, 
not dreaming of the storm her visit had 
raised. 

He was a rather able young fellow, 
this draughtsman, who, when his office 
hours were over, used to let his pencil 
roam over fields much more congenial to 
it than those marked by the tame con- 
tours of arailway plan. Not an inmate 
of that harlequin household whose face 
he had not slyly transferred to card- 
board, caricaturing it more or less, as 
the occasion demanded, or his peculiar 
whim at the moment impelled. Hetty, 
with her everlasting crocheting and her 
colorless flirtations, in which latter he 
had on various occasions aided and abet- 
ted her, had proved an unfailing source 
of amusement to him ; and her face, with 
its great black eyes, had often been add- 
ed to his well-filled album of house por- 
traits. 

He would study all, as he sat gazing, 
of an evening, from under his heavy 
brows, talking but little, and then in the 
“easy Castilian” he had adopted in his 


intercourse with the foreigners into 
whose company he had lately been so 
constantly thrown. So he smoked his 
cigarettes, winced at the mangled Span- 
ish verbs which so wounded his sensitive 
ear, and understood a little better, day 
by day, the rapid conversation in other 
tongues. 

He knew Incarnacion well enough,— 
recognized in hera comely enough type 
of her race, but felt for the admiration 
which some of the strangers had shown 
for her rude beauty all the contempt 
that could be inspired by the conscious- 
ness of his own unmixed descent from 
the early Spanish navigators. A poor 
chola, an ignorant cerrana, such as she, 
could never be of much more estimation 
to him than the goats and llamas, her 
native companions in these fastnesses. 

Alvarez, then, saw John Elder ascend 
the narrow stairway, and calmly went on 
shading the mountain range he was put- 
ting into the long profile on the table 
before the low window. From his coign 
of vantage he saw most that went on 
about the place; from the tired and often 
rather cross engineers dismounting from 
their steeds, to the house steward order- 
ing the not always docile Chinamen 
about their daily tasks in the care of the 
building and the service of those excel- 
lent meals which a generous policy pro- 
vided the builders of a difficult trans- 
Andine railway. 

John Elder passed through the com- 
mon sitting room, picking up his small 
daughter, who had risen from her fasci- 
nating occupation at the sound of the 
spurs on the stairway, and saying, 
“ Where’s mamma?” 

She put her small face into his dark 
beard, and pointed to the bed-room, 
whither her father quickly followed her. 
Shutting the door carefully behind him, 














he almost stumbled over the prostrate 
form of his wife, whom he had quite 
failed to see, blinded, as he was, by the 
now vivid sunshine out of doors. 

Little Helen promptly began to cry, 
and to say she knew her mamma was 
dead,— thus by no means diminishing 
the sick fright that filled the heart of the 
strong man now lifting up the uncon- 
scious form. To get: what restoratives 
were within reach was his next move. 
These he administered with shaking 
hands, thinking if she did not soon re- 
cover to call more efficient help. 

Presently, however, to his great relief, 
he saw a slight quiver of the pale lips; 
then, the unclosing of the eyelids. But 
as the eyes within met his own gazing 
anxiously into them, they closed again, 
while a slight shudder passed over her. 

“Thank God! she is better. How 
long can she have lainso? Can you tell 
me, Helen, how long since mamma left 
the other room ?” 

“Oh! ever so long, papa! but, you 
know, there was a woman with her,—a 
woman like those that get our washing, 
you know,—and I did n’t see her go out, 
and I thought she was in here all the 
time. She said she wanted to come in 
alone with mamma.” 

The child looked up into her father’s 
face, still too terrified to speak connect- 
edly ; but reading there more confidence 
of mamma’s recovery, she soon regained 
the usual calm of childhood, which, hap- 
pily, nothing long disturbs ; in spite of 
the fact that that mother had not yet 
shown further token of life than to 
breathe heavily, as she lay with still 
sealed eyelids. 

At another time John would have won- 
dered what a cho/ita had wanted with his 
wife, but now his intense anxiety put any 
such thought quite out of his mind. 

“Mary! Mary! my own darling wife! 
will you not speak tome? Tell me you 
are better!” 

She shuddered again, and again 
opened her eyes, this time turning them 
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full upon him with acold, inquiring gaze. 
Soon, to his surprise, she sat upright, 
and pressed her hands on her temples in 
utter silence. 

“‘ Mary, dear, what is the matter? Tell 
me, dearest, when you were taken ill ? 
Can I do nothing for you?” 

A sigh that was almost a groan was 
her only reply, while her brow was still 
covered by the slender hands. He re- 
peated his expressions of endearment, 
and lifted up the child, hoping thus to 
rouse her the more effectually. But — 
she winced, as the small hand caressed 
her pale cheek. 

At length John desisted in his efforts 
to soothe and relieve her. “I will see if 
one of the ladies cannot do more for you 
than I, great, clumsy fellow, seem to be 
able to do.” Not an atom of impatience 
or anger at her avoidance of him entered 
his soul. ‘She is ill, seriously ill,” he 
said to himself, “ when she will not let 
me help her!” And so he proposed get- 
ting feminine assistance. 

But if, instead of making this simple 
suggestion, he had employed an electri- 
cal battery to rouse his listless wife, the 
effect could not have been more sudden 
or powerful. She bounded from the bed, 
and though shaking so as to borrow the 
support of a chair close by, cried, “ No! 
No! Ido not want anyone!” And 
then, her voice sinking to a whisper 
“ Only leave me fora little! I fainted, 
I believe, but I shall be myself very 
soon.” She dropped into a chair, and 
closed her eyes wearily. 

Not heeding her wish to be alone, 
and fearing she might again fall, her 
husband took upa bottle of eau sédative, 
and fell to bathing her now burning 
temples. 

In spite of herself Mary felt a slight 
glow of gratitude at his patient, tender 
attention, and did not actively repulse 
him. Presently, as he grew calmer and 
more resigned about her, he heard the 
loud breakfast summons in the passage 
below. 
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“ You will not be able to go down, of 
course.” 

“ Why not?” replied Mary promptly, 
to his astonishment. She now seemed 
quite herself, with only a slight increase 
of color in the face, but lately so pale, 
and a weary look about her eyes, to tell 
the tale of her recent suffering. And in 
spite of his remonstrances, she declared 
that she should surely accompany him 
to the table. This she did, and bore 
bravely Hetty’s questioning glances, as 
she made her late appearance. 

Alvarez, from his seat nearly opposite, 
noticed her increased color, and said 
within himself, “ 7Zaz is what she need- 
ed to make her face one of the most 
artistically perfect I have ever seen!” 
He looked at her with the eye of painter 
and poet, For he not only amused his 
else lonely hours with the pencil ; the 
pen was also handled ; and sonnets and 
longer poems, that were not half so bad 


as many that found their way into print, 


flowed from it to the rhythm of his so- 
norous native tongue. “ Pah!” he would 
explain to himself, as he furtively gazed 
at Mary’s delicate beauty, “ She is as far 
beyond the other Morte Americanas here 
as the Venus of Milo is beyond a ship’s 
figure-head! I wonder which is the type, 
she or they?” So he idly wondered 
what had brought that rich carmine to 
her usually too pale cheeks, not connect- 
ing it for a moment with Incarnacion’s 
visit. 

Oh! the dull misery of that long break- 
fast, with its several courses, enlivened 
by a constant conversation among men 
who, though hungry enough to do the 
excellent fare full justice, were yet not 
so intent upon their material wants as 
to neglect any opportunity for'social in- 
tercourse in their isolated life. And 
these two meals,ethe late breakfast and 
the evening dinner, were always pleas- 
ant reunions, where every topic of in- 
terest in the world at large was discussed 
and passed judgment on by this busy 
fraternity. And what did it matter to 
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them if sometimes — indeed, more often 
than not —the news was a little old, 
having-traveled many leagues of land 
and sea, with not always the swiftest 
means of communication, to reach them ? 
It was just as fresh to them, and that 
was the main point, after all. The talk 


ran on and on, and seemed to Mary to 
promise. no end, when, to her relief, 
coffee appeared, winding up the morn- 
ing feast. 


ITI. 


WHEN they parted again for the day 
— that husband and wife — many were 
the anxious inquiries on his part, and on 
hers as many protestations of her en- 
tire personal comfort. And when he 
lifted her face to his, she received the 
parting kiss calmly, though not without 
a smothered sigh. She was not a hasty 
woman, this hurt wife,and she had not by 
any means as yet risen to the point of in- 
dignant crimination. As she reviewed 
this time afterward, thankful enough 
was she that she had been so passive in 
her grief and anger. Thus it was that 
John rode away with no unwonted 
thought of her to carry about in the in- 
tervals of his long day’s anxious labors, 
other than a slight feeling of solicitude 
about her physical health. 

To avoid Hetty’s curious gaze, Mary 
soon equipped herself for a walk, and 
taking little Helen with her, set forth 
upon a.climb up the steep mountain 
side. There was very small choice of 
walks at Sachara, the little village where 
the incidents of this tale occurred. It 
was either to follow the one straggling 
street, which ran alongside the crooked 
stream, or to make at once for the ac- 
clivities behind the town. 

This street ended where the valley 
suddenly narrowed, at an old adobé 
church, a graveyard, and the f/asa, a 
sorry enough looking place, with never 
a suspicion of green, either in tree or 
turf, to change its gray bareness,—a 
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place walled in on three sides, while the 
fourth was not only the location of the 
one temple of learning the town afford- 
ed, but of the also unique inn, or fonda, 
of the pueblo. On the low wall, across 
the entrances to these two public build- 
ings, spread this legend: “ Vive la in- 
struccion primaria y colegia! Posada 
para hombres y bestias. Ave Maria Pu- 
risima !”** 

Mary had often smiled as she read 
this pretentious sign, and compared its 
promises with the reality within, — the 
cholo instructor in a dusky room, sur- 
rounded by a chattering, disorderly 
group of mountain urchins, who were 
climbing the steep hill of learning with 
infinitely less speed and more difficulty 
than they would have shown in making 
the ascent of yonder sharp peaks over- 
hanging their native valley in gray, un- 
wooded solitude; and next door, the 
tumble-down inn, whose principal fea- 
ture was its earth-floor kitchen and 
adobé cooking range, which sent far 
more smoke into the apartment than 
through the aperture in the roof intend- 
ed for its exit ; and its wretched stables, 
where the Jdestzas would find a sad 
enough shelter. All seemed no less 
than a satire on the sonorous inscrip- 
tion that invited to them. Fortunately, 
nobody within the memory of man had 
lodged at this posada,— no horses ever 
been put to rest within its enclosure. 
As in all sparsely-settled districts, the 
small number of travelers whom busi- 
ness or pleasure called that way claimed 
some private hospitality. They would 
else have fared very ill indeed. 

Today Mary looked down upon the 
little church and plaza with no smile on 
her weary lips. She and Helen had 
seated themselves at some distance 
above the village, for the freqent rest a 
climb at such an altitude demanded. 

None but natives can walk far there 

1‘ Flourish elementary and collegiate instruction! 


Shelter for man and beasts! Hail Mary, most pure !” 
lhe writer has seen this very inscription. 
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without a painful oppression for breath, 
—a warning that the strained lungs are 
laboring at an unusual and dangerous 
rate. 

Helen had her hands full of wild 
flowers, and sat contentedly arranging 
them, while her mother gazed about her. 
Close by lay a rich green field of alfalfa, 
from which a faint, fresh odor came to 
their nostrils; and beyond, blossomed 
another of prosaic potatoes ; while farther 
away still, an enclosure of maize was 
bending its silky tassels to the slight 
breeze. In spite of her painful preoccu- 
pation, Mary could not help admiring the 
patient industry that had transformed 
these steep — almost vertical — hillsides 
into terraced, well watered gardens, 
whence was supplied all the sustenance 
of the simple people tilling them. 

Mary’s was a nature that though re- 
pressed and easily guarded in the ex- 
pression of her emotions, still at times 
found some vent a positive necessity. 
And this environment of everything 
simplest and purest in nature, and the 
unobtrusive, uncurious companionship 
of her child, opened the flood-gates anew, 
all the torrent of her suppressed bitter- 
ness leaping up to them. Rebellion 
against a Power that permitted sin and 
suffering, when, as she pitifully said, “it 
could so easily be different!” was her 
dominant, pervasive thought. 

“Mamma does n’t feel well,” said wise 
Helen, to her demure little self ; “ she ’Il 
be better soon, I hope!” She wandered 
on from her mother’s side, attracted by 
some great flames of blossoms on a stiff, 
gnarly shrub, alittle further up the hill. 

By and by a:sharp cry dried the moth- 
er’s tears, and she now for the first time 
became aware of the child’s disappear- 
ance. At once fearful of evil, here, near 
the mule-path where constantly passed 
men and supplies for the railway work, 
Mary hastened as fast as the uneven 
ground permitted, toward the cry, which 
was constantly repeated, each time more 
shrill and full of pain than before. 
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And she found the little girl in a sorry 
plight indeed, but not from any cause 
that had occurred to her. The flames 
she had courted were a mass of great 
cactus flowers, which she had innocently 
tried to detach from their parent stalk. 
Now, beautiful as the bloom of the cac- 
tus may be, and inviting to the passer- 
by, it yet proves a snare to the unwary 
who approach it unwarned of the defen- 
sive armor with which it is supplied. 
The cactus is like the lives of some per- 
sons in this contrary world of ours. One 
beauty shines through that existence, 
otherwise a mass of ugliness, deformity, 
and hurtfulness. But that loveliness 
can only be enjoyed afar off, or when 
detached from the life on which it 
thrives,— and then alas, for how short a 
time! 

Helen had, unfortunately, not only 
found the desired blossoms hard to 
reach, but in stretching up to them had 
fallen face downward on the plant itself. 
Her hands and arms were torn and 
bleeding from the sharp spines that had 
entered her tender flesh, and breaking 
off, imbedded themselves there. On her 
mother’s knee she soon ceased the aud- 
ible advertisement of her woe, and bore 
with tolerable patience Mary’s careful, 
though nearly ineffectual, efforts to ex- 
tract the obstinate little bayonets from 
the fast swelling members. 

She had already determined to desist 
till she could reach home and find toilet 
implements to assist her, at best, some- 
what awkward fingers, when she heard 
a light step behind, to which was soon 
added a cheerful voice saying, in Span- 
ish, “ What, there, has the zzAzta ?”’ 

After a second’s pause, “Ah! I see! 
the cactus! We all know that to our 
sorrow!” And Alvarez stooped down, 
and examined the tortured child with 
great care and tenderness. “I was re- 
turning from above,” looking in the di- 
rection of the bridle path, “and I heard 
a child crying, a sound I can never hear 
without trying to stop the tears; so I 
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hastened me on, and now, Sefiorita, here 
I am, the hero of many a battle with the 
cactus, and quite ready to give you the 
benefit of my experience.” 

He pushed his soft gray felt hat back 
from a brow about which clustered the 
crispcurls of early manhood, and prompt- 
ly seated himself on the ground beside 
the little sufferer, to whose assistance he 
had so opportunely come. Mary watched 
him in satisfied silence, as he drew a 
small, keen-bladed knife from one of the 
numerous convenient pockets that round 
out the completeness of the male attire, 
and with many assurances of not hurting 
more than he could help, set himself to 
the slow task of extricating the many 
hateful little spines. 

As he worked, he beguiled the child 
from the fright and “ hurt,” with won- 
drous tales of fiery dragons that carried 
off beautiful princesses, only in their 
turn to meet a speedy vengeance, when 
the proper time came and exigencies of 
the story permitted, at the hands of the 
banished or otherwise forcibly absent 
prince, who, wonderful to relate, always 
appeared on the scene just at the right 
moment. 


IV. 


THE shadows deepened on the moun- 
tain side nearest the sun, crept down 
into the deep valley, moved slowly 
across the brawling stream, changing 
its display of jeweled lights to a dull, 
jelly tint, and promising soon to cover 
the opposite acclivity with the opaque 
cloak woven by a short tropical twilight. 
In the few houses in the village that 
boasted glazed windows, the flames of 
the sinking sun were sent back to him 
again, as from an answering fire within ; 
and now, from the neighboring tower of 
a church, camea metallic summons that 
brought Alvarez at once reverently to 
his feet, while he bowed his bared head. 

“ Ah, the angelus!” murmured Mary, 
rising also and turning to the east, 
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whence should appear on the morrow 
that brilliant orb now so fast disappear- 
ing. And how firm is our faith in the 
morrow and its returning light! What 
a bitter world would indeed be ours, were 
this calm confidence once to be shaken ! 
Mary was no Roman Catholic, but she 
found in this custom of Catholic coun- 
tries so tender and touching a daily ac- 
knowledgment of a Deity in the uni- 
verse, that she always joined her moment 
of devotion to that of the people among 
whom she was now thrown. 

The tone of the bell died away, and 
was caught up and softly, faintly re- 
peated by the echo farther up the val- 
ley. Then all was still,—so still that 
Alvarez did not at once continue his in- 
terrupted story. 

Very soon, however, the tramp, tramp 
of many feet reached their ears, and a 
whole army of Chinamen, picks and 
spades on shoulders, marched by, not 
far above them, seeking their night’s 
rest in the great wooden ga/pon over- 
looking the town. 

Mary observed quickly, “I had no 
idea it was so late! We have spent the 
whole afternoon out of doors, while we 
only started for alittle walk. Andnow 
it is nearly dinner time, and—” 

“ And papa will be back and wonder- 
ing where we are,” was what she was 
about to add to her little daughter. But 
a sudden recollection of the secret that 
had so darkened the event to which 
every thought of her daily life was made 
to turn — John’s home-coming at night 
— hushed the words on her lips. 

She raised her eyes, only to meet 
those of Alvarez gravely fixed on her 
paling cheek. 

“T think, Sefiorita,? we may safely say 
now, that the zz%ta’s crop of cactus 
thorns is about all eradicated from the 
too inviting soil they had taken root in,” 
was all he said, however, as he lifted the 

1]t isin Spanish countries considered a delicate com- 
pliment toa lady to call her Seftorita, instead of Senora, 


It is such a dreadful thing in a// countries for a woman 
to grow old. 
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weary child to her feet, and began to 
help her on her way homeward. 

After a few moments of almost com- 
plete silence, he asked suddenly, “ Are 
all Norte Americanas as good wives as 
you, Sefiorita ?”’ 

“That ’s a curious question, and shows 
how little you know about us Norte 
Americanas !” rather flippantly replied 
Mary, though with never an accompany- 
ing smile on her lips. ‘ Besides,” and 
now the ghost of a smile did appear, “you 
have two other specimens of American 
wives here!” 

Alvarez shrugged his shoulders ex- 
pressively, as he said, witha slight sneer 
curling his thin lips, “ And do you sup- 
pose for a moment that I compare you 
with them ?’’ adding quickly, as he saw 
a “ Why not ?” forming itself on her lips, 
“Of course, you do not; you have too 
much intelligence to think anything so 
foolish. But—tell me truly —are you 
like the most of your countrywomen, or 
are they?” 

Mary made no answer, but instead, 
raised her eyes to the glowing mountain 
tops before them, now clad ir the royal 
garments, Tyrian dyed, with which such 
monarchs enwrap themselves when they 
receive the last parting tribute of light 
from the dying day. 

Alvarez caught the rapt look in her 
mobile face, and in his shone a fresh ac- 
cess of admiration he was at small pains 
to conceal. ‘No woman resents being 
admired!” he was wont to sagely ob- 
serve, in talking of the sex ; and now, to 
this common remark, he added within 
himself, “And she, even though she 
does belong to a nation of prudes, will 
think none the less of me — or herself — 
that I cannot help being influenced by 
her calm beauty. And that, too, when 
one considers her grave husband’s ap- 
parent indifference to it.” 

He would have been little flattered, 
however, could he have seen how com- 
pletely oblivious Mary was, just now at 
least, of his admiration. Her thoughts, 
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bitter though they were, were all with 
her absent lord. 

They had now reached the Calle del 
Rio, the miserable street of which I have 
already spoken. “ You have not yet an- 
swered my question,” persisted the Pe- 
ruvian, seeing they must soon part,— 
all too soon for the now deeply interest- 
ed young man. 

“Which of them ?” lightly replied his 
companion. 

“ Either!” as lightly rejoined Alvarez. 

“Why, Sefior Alvarez, I told you you 
knew nothing of my qualities as a wife. 
I may be a very bad one, for aught you 
know,’’— lower, “ perhaps I am !” 

“Pardon! I did not catch that last, 
Sefiorita. But,” rapidly now, and with 
suppressed excitement, “do you sup- 
pose I have not seen your wifely devo- 
tion? Doyouthink I have failed to ob- 
serve the care and thought that you give 
to every arrangement that may tend to 
increase the comfort of vour — your — 
sometimes, ah — wuconsctous husband ?” 


with an emphasis leaving small doubt 
of his desire to use a less agreeable word. 
“ Have I not often wished that I might 
some day have some one thus to care for 


my well-being? And, would /, then, fail 
to noteany littlethought for my pleasure, 
any step taken in my behalf, any self- 
denial, concealing from me the weary 
heart, the lonely hours, the —”’ 

“Stop, Sefior Alvarez! You have no 
right to talk in such a tone to me.” 

A lively glow, which was no reflection 
of the level sun, now shone in her speak- 
ing face. Her lips trembled, and Al- 
varez thought he detected through the 
long lashes the glistening of a tear. 

He felt he had, perhaps, gone too far, 
and was about to apologize, when he saw 
Mary start violently and draw back. In 
her agitation, she had pressed on a lit- 
tle in advance of the others. But he 
could discern nothing that might cause 
the sudden recoil ; nothing more formid- 
able than the apparition of a little ruddy 
child, playing not far from an open door 
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they had just passed. He was dirty and 
‘he was ill clad, but he was radiant in the 
joy caused by the possession of a small, 
wretched kitten, whose tail he was pull- 
ing and whose ears he was pinching in 
a perfect ecstasy of growing cruelty. 
And with all his innocence of bath or 
neat attire, he was certainly a splendid 
specimen of very small boyhood. Toa 
skin whose dazzling fairness was surely 
received from no cho/o parent, he added 
the great stag’s eyes of southern races, 
and these two beauties made one quite 
forget the broad, unpromising nose, and 
the lips that but too plainly foretold a 
later breadth and weight, which should 
proclaim to all.the Indian strain in his 
mixed blood. 

“Oye! Juan! Juancito! Auauzto,' where 
art thou?” called out a shrill voice, fol- 
lowed at once by its possessor, emer- 
ging from the darkness of the cottage. 

Mary again quickened her pace. She 
had recognized the voice. But Helen 
pulled at her mother’s gown and whis- 
pered, “‘Mamma! That is the woman 
that came to see you this morning!” 

This morning ! how long ago that time 
seemed to poor Mary. : 

“Ts that her baby?” 

Mary made a movement to stop both 
remarks and questions, and in so doing 
met Alvarez’s keen glance. A whole 
flood of crimson surged over her face 
and neck, and by no means abated as 
she beheld her companion’s growing 
look of surprise. 

“ And, is it then so strange a thing 
that I cannot conceal my shame?” she 
thought with intensest bitterness,— “so 
strange a thing to this Peruvian ?” 

And she was about to hasten on, when 
Incarnacion recognized her, and _ be- 
sought her to stop and see the Auautto. 

“Very naughty has he been this even 
ing, my Sefiora. I cannot understand 
why he is so cross.” 

‘‘He doesn't seem cross now,” fal- 
tered Mary, her head turned from Al- 
1Quichua, for /éttle one. 
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varez. “Perhaps he is not well;I donot thee again soon.” And without more 
believe children ever fret if they are words she walked firmly on, soon leav- 
quite well and comfortable. But it is ing Helen, clinging to the Peruvian’s 


late, ‘and I must get home. I will see hand, at some distance behind. 
Sybil Russell Bogue. 
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TO MY MOTHER. 


SINCE thou didst pass, beloved, to thy rest, 
Long years ago, one constant hope has filled 
My longing heart,—its first wild anguish stilled: 
That we shall walk again in regions blest, 
With all the old sweet human love unchilled 
By time or absence; but today opprest 
With fear I shrink; from dreams like this I see 
Friends reunited here too oft awake, 
Each life so altered to a different key, 
That only harsh and bitter discords break 
From voices once attuned to harmony ; 
What if it should be so with thee and me? 


Ah no! ah no! the tender smile that made 
The sunshine of my happy youth appears 
Across the mists of intervening years, 
And comforts me,—I am no more afraid! , 
What though my voice be hoarse and choked with tears,— 
What though my wayward footsteps may have strayed,— 
Heaven has not changed thee. Thou wilt find it sweet 
Again to teach the faltering lips to say 
“Our Father”; and to guide the trembling feet, 
With gentle hand, along the shining way, 
Till thou canst cry with joy, “Behold, O Lord, 
The child Thou gavest me, to Thee restored!” 
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THE OLIVE IN 


Tue chief points in favor of extensive 
olive culture in America are that the 
tree will thrive and bring forth moderate 
crops on land so dry and sterile that it 
will not support any other fruit-bearing 
tree ; that both in its pickled form and 
in the oil that is made from it the olive 
has a wider and more extensive market 
than any other fruit ; and lastly, that it is 
one of the longest-lived trees on earth. 

As the olive will grow and produce at 
least moderate crops on land so rocky, 
sterile, and worthless, that it will not 
support any other food plant or tree, it 
is evident that hyndreds of thousands of 
acres now useless, especially in the arid 
regions of Mexicoand the United States, 
can be made of service to man by being 
planted to olives. The crop produced 
will not be so great, nor the berries so 
large, as those grown upon richer and 
more fertile soil ; but the oil will be of a 
superior quality, and will command in 
all markets a higher value than the oil 
manufactured from the lowland olive. It 
must be remembered, too, that the rich 
and fertile lowlands will profitably grow 
many other fruits, while the greatest 
merit of the olive is that it will thrive on 
land absolutely, worthless for general 
farming or fruit-growing purposes. This 
is a fact that must be taken into account 
when we note that groves in America 
produce much greater returns per acre 
than those of Europe and Asia. In 
those older countries growers have per- 
ceived the advantages of the olive for 
living on thin, rocky, and otherwise use- 
less soil, while in America the olive has 
been planted onrich and productive soil. 

That it is more extensively used than 
the product of any other fruit tree is 
evident from the vast regions over which 
it is cultivated, and the incredible num- 
bers of trees that are grown. 


tn Amterica. 
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All through Asia Minor, Palestine, 
Sidon, Tarsus, Damascus, Haifa, Beirut, 
Smyrna, and on the islands of Crete, 
Cyprus, Samos, and Rhodes, the olive 
excels all other fruit-bearing trees in 
number as well as in importance to the 
people. The Ottoman empire alone ex- 
ports olive oil and products made from 
the oil to the amount of $25,000,000 a 
year. It is cultivated in Arabia, Persia, 
and quite extensively in Egypt, and in 
upper Egypt its propagation is rapidly 
increasing. In Tunis and Tripoli, espe- 
cially in the provinces of Lafita, Akkar, 
and Kalmun, the olive is extensively 
grown. That the olive is in common use 
both in Persia and India, most readers 
of the Arabian Nights will recall in the 
stories of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, and that of Ali Cogia, the Mer- 
chant of Bagdad. In Morocco nineteen 
varieties of olives are cultivated, great 
abundance of oil is made, plantations are 
extensive, and many trees of great size 
and beauty are found. Olives are nu- 
merous, especially in the provinces of 
Soos, Angera, and Ras-el-Wad, and that 
they will thrive readily and without cul- 
tivation the following incident will show. 
One of the emperors of Morocco, while 
advancing with an army into Soudan, 
camped for atime near Messa. Many 
horses were used, and these were pick- 
eted with stakes cut from the olive trees 
growing in the vicinity; these stakes 
took root, and without any care or culti- 
vation became large and fruitful trees, 
— thus illustrating what Virgil says :— 
Some, cloven stakes ;— and wondrous to behold — 
Their sharpened ends in earth their footing } lace ; 
And the dry poles produce a living race. 

The olive does excellently in Algiers, 
and from that country is shipped annu- 
ally large quantities of olive oil. 

It is by no means unknown in China, 
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where its planting is rapidly increasing ; 
and it is being extensively cultivated in 
New Zealand, South Australia, and Cape 
Colony. 

In fifty out of the sixty-nine Italian 
provinces the olive is largely grown, and 
the area covered by these trees embra- 
ces no less than two anda quarter mil- 
lion acres, while the yearly product in 
oil is estimated at 90,000,000 gallons. 

In Spain there are more olive trees 
growing than in any other country in the 
world, the number being about 168,000,- 
000, or nearly ten to.each man, woman, 
and child, in the whole country ; but as 
many are uncultivated, (it is a peculiar- 
ity of the olive to cease bearing when 
totally neglected,) the annual yield of 
oil is less than in Italy. The olive is 
extensively cultivated in Austria, espe- 
cially in Southern Tyrol, Gorixia, Grad- 
isa, Istria, and Dalmatia. In France it 
is widely grown in the eight southern 
provinces, or those bordering upon the 
Mediterranean Sea. Further north the 
climate is too cold, so that France does 
not produce anything like the amount of 
olive oil that her people consume, and 
large importations are from Italy and 
Spain, while nearly the whole of the Al- 
gerian product is shipped to France. 

The olive has been tried in various 
parts of South America, and has done 
well in Peru and Chile, and wherever 
planted on the Andes at a certain alti- 
tude; but in the northern parts, as in 
Venezula, as well as in the great eastern 
pampas, the climate is too hot. In Ec- 
uador it would find a congenial home, 
but in Trinidad, San Domingo, Cuba, 
and the Bermudas, whilethe tree thrives, 
it is not fruitful on account of the heat. 

In Mexico, on the other hand, the 
olive succeeds admirably, especially in 
the provinces of Puebla, Tacubaya, To- 
luca, Mexico, Sonora, and Guanjuato, 
and in the provinces of La Paz, Mulege- 
and, and Loreto, in Lower California. In 
the last named province the first trees 
were planted by the early missionaries, 
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and are now considerably over one hun- 
dred years old. In San Ignacio, Purifi- 
cacion, and Comondu,— in the interior 
mountains,— there are many large and 
thrifty trees that do not bear fruit, but 
this is supposed to be due entirely to 
lack of cultivation. In Mexico there are 
many of the old-fashioned Spanish olive 
mills, which manufacture considerable 
oil, but not enough is made in any of the 
provinces for home consumption. The 
cultivation of the olive in Mexico would 
undoubtedly have been far more extend- 
ed, had not Spain strictly forbidden the 
planting of this tree; and it was not 
until the country became independent 
that olive planting in California made 
much progress. 

The olive has been tested in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, and found to 
bear fruit well. It was tried in 1775 in 


South Carolina, and in 1829 Robert 
Chisholm, of the same State, planted 
olive seeds that grew to trees, which 
were green and thrifty, and were until 
recently, at least, in full bearing. They 


have been planted in Florida, and are 
found to suceeed admirably in parts of 
Texas. 

That they will bear abundantly in New 
Mexico and Arizona there can be no 
doubt, from the tests already made, 
while in California they are so success- 
ful that thousands of trees are planted 
every year. 

That the fruit of the olive commands 
a wide market is evident from the fact 
that the people of the torrid zone, where 
the tree does not bear, consume great 
quantities of oil, while those of the ex- 
treme north, where the climate is too 
cold for the olive to grow, are also large 
consumers of both oil and pickled olives. 
Thus to the island of Cuba there are 
exported from Spain almost three mil- 
lion kilograms of oil a year; while to 
Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, Cen- 
tral America, and the warmer parts of 
Asia, there are large exportations of 
olive oil from Spain and Italy. The 
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quantity shipped to Sweden, Russia, 
Great Britain, Holland, Germany, and 
the United States, is very great. Thus 
the olive, while the most important tree 
to the people where it is grown, furnish- 
es a staple that commands the widest 
market of any fruit production in the 
world. Olive oil and pickled olives are 
known and used by almost every nation 
* and in every part of the civilized world. 

That it is the most long-lived fruit 
tree given to man adds to its value, for 
an olive plantation, once in bearing, 
lasts for generations. In Calabria, Italy, 
are some very ancient olive trees, which 
have been accurately described by Pro- 
fessor Alvi, and these trees are said to 
be between five and six hundred years 
old. One olive tree, accidentally de- 
stroyed near Beaulieu, in France, had a 
positive record of five hundred years, 
and was green and fruitful at the time it 
was killed. Bernaud describes one in 
Villa Franca and Nice that was known 
as a very ancient tree when America 
was discovered. Three hundred and 
seventy-four years ago this tree was 
twenty-six feet in circumference three 
feet from the ground. This will give 
some idea of its great age, as the trees 
of America one hundred and fifty years 
in age are but six feet in circumference. 
De Candolle, a French writer, describes 
an olive tree near Pescio that is twenty- 
three feet in circumference, and was 
planted four hundred years before the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew; yet al- 
ready three hundred years have elapsed 
since that memorable event. The his- 
tory of Turkey dates from about 1300, 
when Osman first coiried money and 
caused public prayer to be read in- his 
name, — the two prerogatives of an inde- 
pendent sovereign in the East,— yet 
that country contains numerous trees 
that were large and stately and bore full 
crops of olives ere the empire had its 
birth, and these trees continue to be as 
thrifty and fruitful as when Osman, 
nearly six hundred years ago, ordered 
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the muezzin to cry, “To prayer! to 
prayer!” from the minaret of the first 
Turkish mosque. . 

There are many olive trees that are so 
old that all records of their ages are lost, 
and their immense size is the only indi- 
cation of the time that has elapsed since 
they were planted. Thus an olive tree 
near Tarascon, in France, is so gigantic 
that its branches are fully seventy feet 
long ; others near Rogliano, in Corsica, 
are fully fifty feet in height. In the 
gardens in the Vatican, in Rome, is an 
olive tree that was standing when Char- 
lemagne entered the Eternal City, and 
each year it bears its burden of rich and 
oily fruit, though hundreds of years have 
passed since it was a famous and histor- 
ical tree. An olive tree brought from 
Algeria to Paris in 1853, and placed on 
exhibition in that city, was estimated to 
be fully one thousand years old. Cey- 
reste mentions one of these trees near 
Marseilles that is calculated to be one 
thousand years old, and is so great that 
twenty persons can stand within its hol- 
low trunk. Felix A. Matthews, writing 
from Tangier, says in his consular re- 
port, that in Spain and on the island of 
Mallorca there are olive trees which 
were old at the time of the Moorish con- 
quest, and which continue to bear enor- 
mous crops of fine olives. These trees 
must be over 1,200 years old. It is the 
common belief that the olive trees that 
shaded the Savior in the garden of Geth- 
semane still rear their venerable tops to 
the blue skies of Jerusalem ; nor is this 
belief unwarranted, when we consider 
how old this famous tree becomes. 

It will thus. be seen that in planting 
an olive grove man makes the most per- 
manent investment known to the human 
race ; for while cities rise and fall, and 
even empires are swept away, the green 
and fruitful olive, planted ere either city 
or empire were known, still continues to 
afford its grateful shade and rich fruit 
to the sons of men. 

Olives will thrive over a greater ex- 
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tent of country in America than they do 
in Europe, and there is no reason why 
the industry here should not become as 
extensive and permanent as there. In 
Europe the olive is confined toa narrow 
strip along the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea; this includes the 
southern provinces of Turkey, Austria, 
Italy, France, and Spain; while in Am- 
erica this tree will thrive in many parts 
of Chile, Peru, and Ecuador, in a vast 
portion of Mexico, and in twelve or four- 
teen States of our Union. 

The great importance of the olive con- 
sists in the fact that it will live and bear 
fruit on land so dry and rocky that it 
lies within the power of almost the poor- 
est man to become an olive planter and 
an olive owner. Hereis an opening for 
the industrious poor man, who cannot 
afford to purchase the rich and fruitful 
lands that are held at a high value. The 
olive tree, endowed with wonderful pow- 
ers of enduring drought, will send down 
its tenacious roots among the crevices 
of the rocks, down into the dry beds of 
gravel, or into the thin, hard, red clays, 
and there live and flourish, and bear 
crops that will afford the poor man 
something beside his labor to live upon. 

The olive seems to be the poor man’s 
tree, as the goat and the donkey are his 
animals. It will live where no vine or 
grass crop will flourish, and give a fruit 
that is to the laborer a substitute for 
cream, butter, lard, and meat, for on 
bread and olives man can live and per- 
form hard labor. It is because this tree 
will live in the bleak and arid regions 
where no water can be obtained for irri- 
gation, on the high and rocky foothills 
where even drinking water is difficult 
to secure, and on rough and stony lands 
where nothing else will grow that makes 
it of such great importance to the poor 
man who is seeking a home for himself 
and family. 

In Mexico, Texas, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, there are hundreds of thousands 
of acres of good olive land that can at 
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present be bought very cheaply, yet a 
few acres of this land once planted to 
olives becomes in time of great value to 
the fortunate owner. With the trees 
once in bearing, thé olive grower is safe 
from want and secure fromfamine. Mr. 
Frank Kimball, one of the leading olive 
growers upon this Coast, says upon this 
same point: “ Millions of people, who 
in their present locations are barely ex- 
isting, never knowing anything beyond 
the enjoyment of the commonest neces- 
sities of life, could in a few years sur- 
round themselves with luxuries distribut- 
ed throughout the entire year, and this, 
too, from ten or twentyacres of ground.” 

Downing, in the earliest editions of 
his famous work on fruit, recognizes the 
great value of the olive, and says: “In 
the south of Europe it is more valuable : 
than bread, as, to say nothing of its 
wholescmeness, it enters into every kind 
of cookery, and renders so large a quan- 
tity of vegetable food fit for use. A few 
olive trees serve for the support of an 
entire family, who would starve on what 
otherwise could be raised on the same 
surface of soil ; and any dry crevices of 
rock, and otherwise almost barren soils 
in the deserts, when planted to this tree, * 
become flourishing and valuable places 
of habitation.” 

With regard to the great variety of 
soils upon which the olive will thrive, E]- 
wood Cooper, the leading olive oil manu- 
facturer of California, says: “ I have tried 
the olive on hard-baked red soil, in deep 
gravel, in black adobe, in deep, rich, 
loamy bottom land, in sandy, alluvial 
soil, on rocky hillsides, in gravel and 
clay mixed, in Sandy clay washed from 
the hills, in decomposed lava soil ; and 
they yield about alike, and in all these 
soils they grow well.” I may briefly say 
that the olive will thrive on all lands 
that are not too damp, or that are not 
too open and sandy. 

The olive is not difficult to propagate, 
for it will start from the seed, from cut- 
tings, by shoots from the old trees, and 
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from woody balls formed on the top of 
the roots of large trees. It comes into 
bearing at the end of five or six years 
from cuttings, —the preferable way of 
growing these trees th America, — or in 
eight or ten years from the seed, which 
is the usual way of growing the olive in 
Europe. By the third year the tree 
bears a little fruit ; by the fourth it will 
pay expenses, and regularly increases 
each year till the tree is from thirty to 
fifty years old. 

The average life of an olive planta- 
tion cannot be estimated at less than 
from two to three hundred years. Should 
they be neglected, they will materially 
lessen their crops, but will promptly re- 
spond to generous treatment by an in- 

, creased yield. 

The olive has been tried over a far 
larger area of our own country than 
many suppose, for it is known that this 
tree succeeds well in the northern part 
of Florida, and that fine crops have been 
gathered in the neighborhood of St. 
Augustine. H.S. Kedney, of Orange 
County, Florida, reported to the depart- 
ment of agriculture in 1877 that the olive 
grows as luxuriantly in Florida as in its 
native home. “There are groves of im- 
mense olive trees in portions of this 
State, which are annually loaded with 
fruit. The only objection to their cul- 
ture is the length of time required to 
bring the fruit to perfection.” 

Robert Chisholm, of South Carolina, 
in the same year reported to the depart- 
ment that he had many trees growing 
before the Civil War, but that during 
the war a portion of these were de- 
stroyed. He had not made any oil, on 
account of the difficulty of procuring 
suitable material for sacks in-which to 
press the fruit. He was a largé cotton 
planter, and the olive ripened at a time 
when he was busy with his crops, so 
that he allowed the fruit to fall to the 
ground, where his hogs, poultry, and cat- 
tle and sheep, ate the fruit with apparent 
relish, though he said the olive was 
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about as bitter as quinine. His trees 
were set in a stiff clay soil, where ap- 
ples, peaches, and grapes, would not 
thrive ; yet the olives, by fair treatment 
and slight manuring, bore such immense 
crops that their branches would bend to 
the ground with their burden of berries. 

Attempts were made in Greene and 
Marengo counties, in Alabama, soon 
after the war of 1812, to grow olives, but 
the locality selected was subject to frost, 
and the young trees were killed at first. 
The colonists were poor, and they could 
not afford to wait till the olive trees 
came into bearing, so that gradually the 
enterprise was abandoned. 

General John Bidwell, one of the 
largest and one of the earliest orchard- 
ists in California, in a public address 
some years ago, said that the olive was 
introduced into California from San 
Blas, Mexico, by Don José de Galvez 
during an expedition to rediscover the 
port of Monterey, and that the first trees 
grew at the mission at San Diego. The 
seeds from which these trees grew were 


planted in 1769. .Trees were grown in 
Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, San 
Juan Capistrano, and other missions. 
The first oil was made at the San Diego 
mission, in 1780, and the first oil made 
in California outside of the missions was 
by Don Ygnacio Del Valle, at Camulos, 


Ventura County, in 1871. The largest 
trees in the State are at Mission San 
Fernando, at San Juan Capistrano, and 
at the old Mission San José, in Alameda 
County. 

Now, as Mr. Frank Kimball says: 
“There are olive groves scattered in 
California from two hundred miles south 
to five hundred miles north of the origi- 
nal point. Thereis no good reason why 
we should not export to Europe, to the 
same countries from which we draw our 
supplies, for our trees will bear four or 
five crops before the trees of Southern 
Europe have bloomed for the first time.” 

Mr. Cooper, the leading grower of this 
State, evidently believes that America 
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has nothing to fear from the importation 
of genuine olive oil, and that by more 
careful handling in this country we can 
make a finer grade of oil than can be 
made in Europe. In this he is support- 
ed by Professor A. Aloi, Professor of 
Agriculture for Italy, who says: “The 
province of Bari, which, prior to 1830 
furnished most fetid and blackish oils, 
fit only to make soap or to burn, is to- 
day the model district of Southern 
Italy, not only for the fabrication of the 
oil, but also for the culture of the olive. 
Now in that province the olive harvest 
is done by hand; on the contrary, in the 
province of Lecce, where are produced 
the worst oils of Italy, the olives are al- 
lowed to fall from the trees, becoming 
bruised, and unfit to make fine oil. In 
Lucca, where are produced the finest 
oils of all countries, the picking is done 
by hand.” 

The better systems of American 


growers will compel the oils of Europe 
to give way, for in making oil everything 


depends upon the manner of handling 
the olives preparatory to their manufac- 
ture into oil. The reason why so much 
rank, strong oil is made in Southern 
Europe is the manner in which the ber- 
ries are picked, cured, and pressed. The 
chief injuries are in knocking the ber- 
ries from the trees with poles, the keep- 
ing of the olives before pressing till they 
ferment, and the lack of care in handling 
the oil after it is expressed. The same 
eminent Italian writer from whom I have 
quoted says: “Often the oil produced 
is of a greenish color, strong odor, and 
strong flavor, so that it cannot be used 
on the table at all. The olives are 
knocked from the trees and then piled 
upon a floor, often covered with weights, 
and are there allowed to ferment or heat 
before being ground for oil.” 

Nothing manufactured from a fruit or 
vegetable will taint more quickly than 
the olive, and the utmost cleanliness is 
requisite. That this is not done in Tur- 
key, Greece, Spain, and other countries 
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of Europe, is evident from the writings 
of those who have made a study of olives 
in those countries. Thus, in addition to 
the careless manner of picking the fruit, 
and the lack of good judgment in allow- 
ing the berries to ferment, there is a 
failure to keep perfectly clean the picks, 
spades, pans, and other utensils with 
which the fruit is handled after it is 
piled up in great masses on the floor. In 
some of the countries named, the bags 
in which the olives are pressed are made . 
of goats’ hair, in others of hemp, or of 
grass, in others rushes are used, and in 
some horsehair. The appliances are 
rude and imperfect, the oil is sent to 
market in goat skins, or is kept in im- 
proper receptacles, or those that are not 
scrupulously clean, and all these points 
tend to lessen the purity of the oil, and 
to give it a rank, strong flavor. 

On the other hand, manufacturers in 
California use the utmost care; every- 
thing in the oil house is scrubbed spot- 
lessly clean, hot water is kept at hand,and 
not a drop of oil is allowed to remain on 
the floor. Here it is kept in glass, or 
other taintless material, and no effort is 
spared to make the oil pure and sweet. 

By some it has been thought that pow- 
erful pressure, such as the hydraulic 
press, could be used to advantage in ex- 
pressing the oil; but this is not true. 
The olives must have a strong, but’ 
steady and long continued pressure, and 
the hydraulic press will not answer. 

In making oil, the olives are ground 
to a pulp by stones that revolve in a 
basin ; the operation of grinding takes 
three or four hours. The pulp is then 
placed in circular bags with a hole at the 
top and bottom, the bags having open 
meshes through which the oil can es- 
cape. These bags are made of strong 
material to stand the great pressure, and 
are placed on top of each other when put 
under the press. The first oil that es- 
capes, before the pressure is applied, is 
termed “virgin oil,” and is better and 
will keep longer than any other. 
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After the oil is expressed, it must be 
allowed to stand for a long time, to let 
the oil rise to the surface above the 
water that is contained in the olives. 
The second grade oil is made by break- 
ing up the pulp, pouring water over it, 
and putting it through the press a sec- 
ond time. This second grade oil is of 
two qualities, one rank and strong, used 
for machinery ; the other is used for 
making soap. 

As olive growing becomes more gen- 
eral, mills will be established, sothat the 
grower can sell his fruit to advantage, 
and need not manufacture it himself. 

In pickling olives, experience is not 
required, as in making the oil. A clean 
vessel free from taint or smell must be 
used. Select the olives, so that those 
which are red, those partially black, and 
those black or perfectly ripe, may be 
kept in three grades. Then cover them 
with lye made from concentrated lye, 
two ounces of lye to each gallon of ber- 
ries and water, enough to just cover the 
fruit, leaving none exposed to the air. 
Let them stand from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours, or till all bitterness is 
removed. For choice pickles it is well 
to boil and skim the water before put- 
ting in the lye. After removing the 
olives from the lye, wash them in clean 
water till all trace of the lye has disap- 
peared ; test this with a strip of litmus 
paper, —the least lye will color the pa- 
per. Then put the olives in a weak 
brine, and keep them in large earthen 
jars glazed on the inside, or put into 
glass bottles. 

In planting olives, ngt over forty or 
fifty should be set to the acre, and the 
cost of land, plowing or digging, trees, 
planting, and bringing into bearing, va- 
ries from $50 to $250 an acre, according 
to the original cost of land, nearness to 
market, whether all labor must be hired, 
and other such conditions. 

The manures most suitable for the 
olive are olive leaves and small branches, 
oil cake, residue of oil, horns, bones, 
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pieces of skin, feathers, woolen rags, 
guano, chips, straw, poultry manure and 
the barnyard manures, the plowing un- 
der of grass, beans, lupins, etc.; but the 
use of strong chemical manures is inju- 
rious. 

Among the oils used to adulterate 
olive oil are cotton seed, mustard seed, 
nut oil, sesame, lard, poppy, calzo, pea- 
nut, and cameline. Honey and glycerine 
are used in parts of France. The oils 
used must be cheap, of palatable flavor, 
and not easy to distinguish from the 
genuine oil. 

While the olive is not without its va- 
rious insect enemies in Europe, yet in 
California the black scale appears so far 
to be the only enemy to be dreaded, and 
this is far more serious on the sea coast 
than in the hot, dry climate of the inte- 
rior. 

The best varieties for cultnre along 
the coast, where fog is troublesome, are 
the Mission, Mignola, Morajolo, and 
Leccino ; while in the interior the Mis- 
sion, Picholine, Manzanillo, Rubra, and 
others are all successful. A Cayon has 
been found to withstand the cold as low 
as thirteen degrees Fahrenheit, in the 
Santa Cruz mountains. We again quote 
from Mr. Cooper, who says: “ The olive 
will thrive and do well in almost any 
part of California, and no tree offers so 
much and so certain as a permanent in- 
vestment. Oil making cannot be over- 
done, and the demand for good olive oil 
at good prices must increase more rap- 
idly than the production.” 

No tree presents greater attractions 
to.the grower, so far as profits are con- 
cerned, than the olive: as high as $2,000 
an acre has been realized a year from 
olive groves in California, and the more 
experienced and extensive growers are 
those who are the most enthusiastic as 
to the cultivation of this tree on an ex- 
tended scale in America. Mr. Kimball 
says, “Trees in California have produced 
192 gallons of olives at a single crop, and 
the following year 150 gallons, equal to 
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more than forty gallons of pure oil ; and 
there cannot be purchased in the United 
States a gallon of pure table oil for Jess 
than five dollars a gallon wholesale.” 

The olive in parts of Europe forms the 
daily food of the people, and Dondero 
says, ‘Corn meal mush, olive oil, and 
wine, forms the noon meal of millions of 
Italians.” Flamant says, “ A piece of 
bread, a flask of wine, and a pocketful of 
olives forms the midday meal of many 
in southern France.” 

It will thus be seen that the olive, 
which was the second tree named in the 
Bible, and to which the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans, all paid divine hon- 
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ors, is destined to become one of the 
most important trees cultivated in 
America. This famous tree, used by the 
Romans to crown their victors ; which 
the Greeks forbade cutting down or de- 
stroying, under excessive fines; and 
which all nations of Europe and Asia re- 
spected in time of warfare, is certain to 
become the means of a great industry in 
several of the Southern and Pacific 
States. 

This is especially true of California, 
where millions of olive trees all through 
the State have been planted during the 
past four or five years, and will soon 
come to bearing. 

S. S. Boynton. 


RONDEAU. 


Pan and his pipes—the dream is o’er, 
The god frequents the fields no more. 
By mossy knoll, thro’ daisied mead, 
Their loitering flocks the shepherds lead, 
But not to music, as of yore. 


Sweet Daphne, fairer than before, 

Seeks some stray ringlet to restore, 

Or shakes her locks in vain to heed 
Pan and his pipes. 


Forsaken plain! forsaken shore ! — 
O idle poet, to deplore 
A loss which is no loss indeed ! 
A shattered flute? A broken reed? 
Hark in the pines forevermore 
Pan and his pipes! 
Martha 7. Tyler. 
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THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE CHINESE ARMY. 


INFERIOR to Turks, Persians, or Indi- 
ans, in military knowledge, the Chinese 
infinitely surpass them in the arts of 
peace ; and there is a species of vicious 
regularity in their government, morals, 
and science, which, while it gives them 
a claim to civilization, still leaves them 
far behind the nations of Europe. 

Less barbarous than those around 
them, the people of that great empire 
have maintained a perpetuity of laws, 
manners, and maxims; and as each suc- 
ceeding dynasty of kings supported the 
civil institutions of their predecessors, 
the tide of conquest has repeatedly 
passed over the greater part of China, 
and yet left it unchanged. 

The vast Empire of China, inhabited 
by a most ingenious and intelligent peo- 
ple, has t2en held in subjection for up- 
wards of two hundred years past by a 
horde of barbarous Tartars,— the Man- 
chu Tartars. The conservative element 
of the Chinese social system which has 
produced this remarkable phenomenon, 
I conceive to be, that perfect freedom 
of employment and full participation in 
every advantage which their country 
can afford, except military command, has 
been given to the natives of China. It 
has been done in the most systematic 
manner, by means of public examina- 
tions periodically held,—those who ac- 
quit themselves best being placed, as a 
matter of course, in government employ- 
ment. 

The Chinese army is divided into two 
distinct forces, which differ as widely as 
the troops who fought in the Crimea do 
from those who conquered at Cressy. 
The one is that which is constituted and 
trained in the orthodox Chinese manner, 
and the other is formed of the regiments 
which, since the war of 1860, have been 
drilled and armed on the European mod- 
el. 


The Chinese and Manchu soldiers are 
chiefly exercised in the use of the bow, 
as well on horseback as on foot ; then in 
that of the matchlock; and lastly, of 
artillery. 

The Chinese soldiers do not acquire 
much dexterity in any of these exercises. 
Naturally of weak constitutions, and ac- 
customed to a tranquil and idle life, they 
lack the strength necessary to draw the 
bow. They are indifferent looking sol- 
diers. When their artillerymen fire a 
gun, they cautiously apply a light to the 
match, and instantly run back a great 
many yards, fall on their faces, and lie 
squat till the tube has sent forth its con- 
tents. 

In 1696 the Chinese soldiery consisted 
of cavalry divided into eight standards, 
each of a hundred thousand men. To 
every standard belonged a general, who 
was always a petty king, or great lord, 
and was called general of the green 
standard, of the white, etc. 

The present Army of the Green Stand- 
ard, or the Chinese provincial troops, 
numbers 1,000,000 men. 

Soldiery descended from father to 
son, for the emperor not only allowed 
them competent pay, according to their 
quality, but also rice for the whole fam- 
ily, the horse, and provender for him, 
without sparing, because all came from 
the provinces, which paid it as tribute. 
The petty kings had pay allowed them 
to keep 12,000 men, and maintain them- 
selves with due grandeur, besides others 
they kept at their own expense. Besides 
their ordinary pay and allowances, the 
soldiers also receive donations from the 
emperor on particular occasions; as 
when they marry, and when they have 
male children born. On the death of 
their parents, they obtained “a gift of 
consolation,” as did their families when 
the soldiers themselves died. 
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The multitude of military officers, as 
colonels, majors, captains, etc., was end - 
less. They were all included under the 
title of mandarins. 

The first mention of anything like 
firearms in the Celestial Empire is in 
the year 1219, when Genghis-Kahn was 
penetrating the provinces of China. It 
is stated that the Chinese, from the tur- 
rets of the walls of Tsao-Yong, played 
their machines, called pao, (the present 
name of guns,) by which they killed 
great numbers of the enemy. Again, 
when Ogdai-Kahn laid siege to Lo-yang, 
the Chinese commandant, Kiang-chin, 
invented a kind of pao, which hurled 
large stones to the distance of one hun- 
dred paces, with such accuracy as to 
strike any point that might be desired. 

Bamboo staves, hooped together, was 
no doubt the first attempt in China at 
the use of cannon, to which succeeded, 
probably, those of plates of malleable 
iron, also hooped together, several of 
which kind have been seen within the 
walls of a city near the Great Wall. 
Large stone balls, as well as stone mor- 
tars, were used in China, according to 
the authority of Father Amyot, so early 
as the eighth century. It is pretty evi- 
dent that the Chinese had but an imper- 
fect knowledge of cannon, before the 
arrival of European missionaries in the 
capital, who taught them how to cast 
them; at the same time they were in- 
structed in the method of fortifying 
towns, and constructing fortresses ac- 
cording to the rules of modern architec- 
ture. 

At present, arsenals have been estab- 
lished, and all kinds of fire-arms are suc- 
cessfully manufactured. Foreign breech- 
loading rifles, Krupp’s ordnance, and 
other weapons, have been imported. 

The principal duty of the Chinese 
army before the conquest; by the Man- 
chus was to guard the; Great Wall 
against theirsubsequent conquerors, and 
consisted,according to some writers, of a 
million, while others say a million and a 
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half. As in Russia they sent criminals 
to Siberia, so here they were sentenced 
to serve at the wall. It was constructed 
entirely with a military object. Although 
the Manchu Tartars have almost wholly 
abdicated their own manners and adopt- 
ed those of the Chinese, yet amid this 
transformation of their primitive charac- 
ters, they have still retained their old 
passion for hunting, for horse exercise, 
and for archery. 

Descended from the ancient Scythi- 
ans, they have preserved to this day the 
dexterity of their ancestors in the above 
mentioned sports. The Scythians de- 
rived their name from the Teutonic 
scheten or schuten, “to shoot,” in which 
art this nation was very expert ; hence 
the name Scythian, or archer. They 
were divided into several tribes; and 
that philosophy and moderation which 
other nations wished to acquire by study, 
seemed natural to them. 

The existing military system is that 
which was introduced into China by the 
reigning dynasty, who are descended 
from the Manchu Tartars. It is based 
upon the organization prevailing in Man- 
churia at the time China was conquered 
by the former kingdom. The first time 
mention is made of the Manchurian army 
is inthe hunting field. It was the habit 
of the king on stated occasions to go out 
hunting, accompanied by bands of beat- 
ers, who, for peculiar purposes connected 
with the chase,were arranged under four 
banners, colored respectively yellow, 
white, red, and blue. These beaters, by 
degrees, learned to combine the duties 
of a standing army with those of hunts- 
men, and ranged in the same order, and 
under the same banners, followed their 
leaders with perfect indifference either 
into the coverts or the battle-fields. As 
they became less of huntsmen and more 
of soldiers, and their numbers increased, 
the banners had to be doubled. This 
was done by dividing each banner into 
the plain and bordered color, in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) bordered yellow, (2) 
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plain yellow, (3) plain white, (4) bordered 
white, (5) plain red, (6) bordered red, (7) 
plain blue, (8) bordered blue. The Man- 
chu army was thus constituted when it 
marched, in 1644, into China. 

During their victorious progress to 
Peking, the forces of the invaders were 
considerably augmented by the addition 
of a complete division of Mongolian and 
Chinese: sympathizers to each banner. 
These composite corps were rewarded 
for their subsequent conquests, which 
led up to the seizure of the throne, by a 
decree which set forth that to one and 
all of their male descendants forever 
should belong the privilege of constitut- 
ing the Imperial Banner force. To all 
others its ranks were closed. The du- 
ties, also, of guarding the capital and pro- 
tecting the person of the emperor were 
alone confided to these troops. By this 
means the sovereign secured to himself 
a faithful bodyguard. The descendants 
of the original Bannermen have become 
so wide-spreading, that the line of de- 
marcation between them and the Chi- 
nese has become nearly, if not entirely, 
obliterated. 

According to the present Jawin China, 
there is every third year a census made 
of the population of each Banner, and all 
persons who do not cause their names to 
be inscribed on the roll are deemed no 
longer to belong to the Manchu nation ; 
those, therefore, of the Manchus whose 
indigence induces them to desire exemp- 
tion from statute labor and military 
service do not present themselves to the 
census enumerators, and by that omis- 
sion enter the ranks of the Chinese peo- 
ple. Thus, while on the one hand con- 
stant migration has carried beyond the 
Great Wall a vast numbe? of Chinese, 
on the other a great number of Manchus 
have voluntarily abdicated their nation- 
ality. 

The whole population of Peking at the 
present day, speaking generally, is com- 
posed of Banner families. The Banner- 
men stationed at Peking number 150,000, 
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who are divided into 150 ¢so/ing, or com- 
panies of from eighty to ninety men 
apiece. The support of this unwieldy 
force is a heavy tax on the people. Pay 
to the amount of n early $500,000 is dis- 
tributed monthly among the Peking 
troops alone, besides the allowance of 
grain dealt out to each household. 

In addition to this main body, and 
recruited from it, are five principal bri- 
gades, of which the Imperial Guard is 
the créme de la créme. The special du- 
ties of this favored corps of Manchus 
and Mongols are to protect the apart- 
ments and person of the sovereign, and 
to guard the twenty-four gates of the 
“forbidden city.” None are eligible ex- 
cept those belonging to the above nation- 
alities. Their weapons are bows and 
arrows, and only when called upon to 
escort the emperor to his summer palace 
at Yuen-ming-Yuen doa certain number 
of them carry trident halberds and 
swords or daggers. The “vanguard di- 
vision” is composed in precisely the 
same way as the Imperial Guard, and has 
half its men armed with matchlocks. At 
the triennial review of the entire Banner 
force, its privilege is to hold the fore- 
most place of honor. They furnish part 
of the guard at the gates of the “ forbid- 
den city.” The “flank division” is 
manned by Manchus and Mongols. 
With these troops also, bows and arrows 
are the favorite weapons, though a small 
number carry matchlocks. The men 
forming this division are taken in pro- 
portion of thirty-four men from each 
tsoling, whereas the Imperial Guard are 
chosen in proportion of four men to 
each ¢soling. 

Six times a month they practice arch- 
ery on foot ; and every spring and sum- 
mer, dressed in armor, they go through 
the same exercises on horseback. This 
division furnishes a guard of two men at 
each gate of the “forbidden city,” whose 
duty it is to sit holding a red bar across 
the gateway, and who rise only to prin- 
ces of the blood. 
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The “light division,” as its name in- 
dicates, is especially intended for service 
requiring strength and activity. 

The fifth great division is that of 
“artillery and musketry,” which is di- 
vided into two brigades, one of which is 
quartered within and the other without 
the city. Though nominally devoted to 
the use of firearms, they, like the rest of 
their comrades, depend more especially 
on the weapons of their forefathers,— 
bows and arrows. Their artillery prac- 
tice is the merest farce. 

But besides these five grand divisions, 
there area number of different corps, to 
whom are attached duties of a more or 
less military character,— such, for in- 
stance, as buckler-men, whip-bearers, 
falconers, camp-followers, and “orbo.” 
These last carry a kind of cheval-de-frise, 
called by the Chinese “stag horns,” 
with which they enclose the camp of the 
force to which they are attached. The 
“stag horns” are made of bamboo poles, 
which are so thrust through horizontally 
placed beams of wood as to form sup- 
ports to the beams, while at the same 
time they present a cheval-de-frise to the 
enemy. 

Although the headquarters of the 
eight Banners are stationed at Peking, 
large divisions are quartered at other 
points in the metropolitan provinces. 
Altogether, forty-one out of a total num- 
ber of fifty-two divisions are stationed 
in the capital and the surrounding dis- 
tricts ; the remainder are in Manchuria, 
Turkestan, and in eleven of the outlying 
provinces of China proper. The men be- 
longing to these local corps have nearly 
lost all semblance of the martial bearing 
which it is charitable to suppose they 
once possessed, and which is to some 
extent still maintained in the metropol- 
itan regiments. The only quality which 
distinguishes them from the civil popu- 
lations is an unusual aversion to all 
kinds of work. Possessed of pay and 
allowances which are just sufficient to 
eke out a meager existence, they find 
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themselves raised above the positive 
obligation to work, and being thus free 
to choose bet ween idleness with poverty 
and work with a competence, they have 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
deliberately chosen the former combin- 
ation. 

Each Banner has its separate terri- 
tory, and a tribunal having jurisdiction 
over all the matters that may occur in 
the Banner. Besides this tribunal there 
is, in each of the eight Banners, a chief 
called Ou-Gourdha. Of the eight Ox- 
Gourdhas, one is selected to fill at the 
same time the post of governor-general 
All these digni- 
taries are nominated and paid by the 
emperor of China. 

The Banners, which are really an 
army of reserve, were formerly situated 
in a district called Tchakar. In order, 
no doubt, that this army might be at all 
times ready to march at the first signal, 
the Manchus were severally prohibited 
from cultivating theland. They might 
live upon their pay and the produce of 
their flocks and herds. The entire soil 
of the eight Banners was inalienable. 

It is in these pasturages of the Tcha- 
kar that are found the numerous and 
magnificent herds and flocks of the em- 
peror, consisting of camels, horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep. There are 360 herds of 
horses alone, each numbering twelve 
hundred. A Manchu Tartar, decorated 
with the white button, has charge of 
At certain intervals, in- 
spectors-general visit the herds, and if 
any deficiency in the number is discov- 
ered, the chief herdsman has to make it 
good at his own cost. The Manchu war- 
riors have the character of being a tur- 
bulent and haughty race, and sometimes 
occasion much difficulty to the Chinese 
officers of government, from whose ju- 
risdiction they are generally exempt, 
and are subject only to officers of their 
own nationality. Nearly all the mounted 
soldiers in the Chinese army are of Man- 
chu descent. A great difference seems 
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to exist between the pay of Manchus 
and Chinese. One of the former, being 
a' foot soldier, receives about ten cents 
a day, with allowance of rice ; one of the 
latter, only eight cents, without the rice. 
A military life is much more the bent of 
a Manchu than of a Chinese. The hardy 
education, the rough manners, the act- 
ive spirit, the wandering disposition, 
the loose principles, the irregular con- 
duct, of the former, fit him better for 
the profession, practice, and pursuits of 
war, than the calm, regulated, domestic, 
philosophical, and moral habits of the 
latter. Warriors seem more naturally 
the offspring of Tartary, as literati are 
of China. 

The number of literary mandarins in 
China is computed at upwards of 14,000, 
and those of arms at 18,000; the former, 
however, are considered as the principal 
body in the empire ; and the preference 
is thought to damp the military ardor of 
the nation in general, and to be one 
cause of that weakness in war for which 
the Chinese are remarkable. 

The word “ mandarin” is not Chinese, 
being from the Portuguese “ mandar,” to 
command, and is used to denote a class 
of persons in China which includes civil 
officials, military officers, literati, and in 
general, what may be considered the no- 
bility of the empire. 

In China proper, or the “ Middle 
Kingdom,” which contains eighteen 
provinces, there are, in time of peace, 
only eighteen 7z¢us,or generals, but in 
time of war the rule is departed from, 
and other 77z/zs, sometimes in all tothe 
number of two hundred, are employed 
under the Governors, or Futats, of each 
province, in command of distinct levies 
raised for a specific purpose. Legiti- 
mately, there could no more betwo 77tus 
in a province than two Fzzazs. 

The 772¢z of a province is commander- 
in-chief of its naval as well as its mili- 
tary forces. In China, the highest re- 
wards for military services are heredi- 
tary, unlike all other official honors. 
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Nine titles of nobility, viz: Kuang, or 
duke, How, or marquis, Ph, or earl, 
Tsze, or viscount, Van, or baron, and 
King-ché Too-ryii, Ké Too-yii, Yun Ke-yii, 
and NganKe-yii, which may be consid- 
ered equivalent to as many degrees of 
knighthood, are set apart for military 
heroes. With the exception of the last 
title, all these are hereditary during a 
specified number of years. They have 
the peculiarity, also, on occasions, of not 
only descending to future generations, 
but of ennobling the dead, and espe- 
cially those who have been killed in bat- 
tle. : 

On military officers, as rewards for 
distinguished services, are conferred not 
only honorary titles, such as Tseang 
Keun, “ General,” etc., but articles of 
clothing, among which the most coveted 
is the yellow riding jacket. This jacket 
is supposed only to be worn when in at- 
tendance on the emperor, and though it 
is invariably called “ yellow,” the color, 
as a matter of fact, follows that of the 
banner to which the recipient belongs. 
Only two Europeans have been granted 
this distinction, namely, Colonel Gor- 
don and M. Giguel. 

Next to the yellow jacket, the pea- 
cock’s feather is the imperial reward 
which is most highly prized, and of this 
distinguished decoration there are three 
ranks. The highest is the San yen hwa- 
ling, or “ three-eyed peacock’s feather,” 
which is conferred only on imperial 
princes or nobles of the highest degree, 
or for the most signal military services. 
The second, the Shwang yen hwa-ling, 
or “double-eyed peacock’s feather,” is be- 
stowed upon lesser dignitaries, and for 
less conspicuous merit. And the third, 
the Zan yen hwa-ling, or “single-eyed 
peacock’s feather,” is given as a reward 
for good service, without regard to rank. 
One other kind of feather, known as the 
Lan ling, “ blue feather,” or more com- 
monly Lao Kwa-ling, “ crow’s feather,” 
is reserved for all officials under the 
sixth rank who have won their spurs on 
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the battle-field ; and according to regu- 
lation, it is a distinction which is open 
also to the rank and file of the imperial 
guard. But more commonly private sol- 
diers receive as a reward for merit an 
oblong plate of thin silver, on which is 
inscribed the character Shang, “re- 
ward.” 

By the present dynasty a Manchu title 
of distinction has been imported intothe 
Chinese service, and is now much cov- 
eted, both for the honor it brings, and 
for the increased allowances which the 
bearers of it enjoy when on active ser- 
vice. Sa-léo-roo, “ Brave,” is a title 
which by imperial order is added to the 
names of soldiers who have performed 
acts of gallantry in the field, and in 
cases of more than ordinary merit, it is 
supplemented by prefixed epithets, such 
as “magnanimous,” “heroic,” etc. 

As an additional mark of the imperial 
appreciation for military services ren- 
dered, it is permitted to certain officers 
to ride on horseback a specified distance 
within the outer gateways of the palace, 
when bidden to an audience, instead of 
being obliged to dismount at the gates 
of the “forbidden city,” as all officials 
now are who do not possess this privi- 
lege. 

In China, as elsewhere, it is fully 
recognized that the same power which 
grants honors and privileges may at any 
time withdraw them, and each and all 
of the distinctions mentioned are revo- 
cable by imperial decree. 

Besides the “Eight Banners,” the 
Chinese government, fortunately for its 
own stability, has another force to de- 
pend upon, viz., the Army of the Green 
Standard, or Chinese provincial troops. 
This force, which is made up of one mil- 
lion men, is composed of both soldiers 
and sailors. The men of this force in 
each province are placed under the or- 
ders of the viceroy, governor, and Tar- 
tar general, in such proportions as to 
equalize the power in the hands of these 
officials. Their special function is to 
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keep in check the dangerous classes, and 
on rare occasions they are called upon to 
take the field against the border tribes. 
Though quite as unmilitary as the Ban- 
nermen, these troops yet serve some 
useful purposes as sedentary garrisons 
and local constabulary. In the province 
of Kwan-tung (Canton) there are about 
seventy thousand of these troops in or- 
dinary times. 

Having few military duties to perform, 
their arms, which consist of swords, 
spears, matchlocks, and bows and ar- 
rows, are allowed to hang rusting on the 
barrack walls, except on the days when 
custom requires the men to muster on 
the parade ground. These periodical 
reviews are the only occasions on which 
they appear as a combined force. When 
active operations in the field become 
necessary they remain impassive, and 
are content to see the provincial militia, 
or “Braves,” as these troops are com- 
monly called, assume in their stead the 
pride and panoply of war. The “ Braves” 
generally clothe and arm themselves ac- 
cording to their own fancy, and are dis- 
tinguished by the character “robust ” 
being stitched to their jackets in front, 
and the word “brave” behind. 

After the appearance of the allied 
soldiers within the gates of Peking, and 
the burning of the summer palace, a field 
force was organized on the European 
system, and armed with European wea- 
pons. The title of Shtn-ki-ying was 
given to this division. The name was 
borrowed from the history of the Ming 
dynasty, when, on the first introduction 
of firearms, the designation of Shzx-k7, 
or “divine mechanism,” was attributed 
to the new engines of warfare. This 
force numbers some 18,000 or 20,000 
men. The instruction of these troops is 
based upon the lessons given by Eng- 
lish officers who went to Tientsin and 
Shanghae atthe request of Prince Kung, 
about the time of the Taiping rebellion 
(1860). 

About this timea force, which was to 
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earn for itself the name of the Ever Vic- 
torious Army, had been organized by an 
American named Ward, to act against 
the Taipings. As is well known, Gor- 
don succeeded to the command, and with 
the small force of 5,000 rank and file, 
which constituted the bulk of them, 
overthrew large armies of the Taipings, 
and broke the back of the rebellion. 
The extraordinary results thus ob- 
tained deepened the impression already 
made on the more enlightened Chinese 
statesmen, notably Li and his great rival 
Tso Tsung-t’ang, the former of whom 
took immediate advantage ot the capture 
of Nanking, in 1864, to establish his 
principal arsenal in that city. To the 
manufacture of arms he added the con- 
struction of ships of war, and subse- 
quently a torpedo factory and school. 
The success which has hitherto invari- 
ably attended the employment of the 
drilled troops against the domestic ene- 
mies of China, has led to an extensive 
development of the new systems of arm- 
ing and maneuvering. In many parts of 
the empire, depots have been established 
for training recruits in the new method. 
To the men thus disciplined are en- 
trusted all the important points on the 
frontiers, and their ready capability of 
taking the field whenever emergencies 
arise has almost entirely deprived the 
troops of the Eight Banners, the Green 
Standard, and the Braves, of all neces- 
sity for girding on theirarmor. On the 
line of the Amoor ten thousand of these 
men stand as a protection against the 
northern neighbor of China, who, right- 
ly or wrongly, is regarded as an en- 
croaching power ; and five hundred hold 
the pass of Kalzan, which separates 
Chinafrom Mongolia. In Manchuria, a 
strong force occupies the principal gar- 
risons; and from a memorial from the 
governor of that dependency, which ap- 
peared in the Peking Gazette, it appears 
that that official is fully alive to the 
value of rifles and Aé-/u-pu (Krupp) 
guns, which he is good enough to say are 
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“ manageable, strong, and effective wea- 
pons.” 

The number of drilled troops in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire cannot now 
be far short of two hundred thousand 
men ; and behind these are the Banner 
and Chinese forces, who, though badly 
armed and notoriously inefficient, yet 
possess, after all, a certain amount of 
training, which could not fail to be of 
value in case they were called upon to 
join the higher organization. No doubt 
in many places, especially in Tienstin 
and Taku, the troops are maintained in 
a high staté of training, and their arms 
are kept in good order. Insome of the 
provinces in the interior, where loyalty 
sits lightly on the consciences of the 
people, we find rifles exchanged for bows 
and arrows, and Krupp guns for vener- 
able and useless ordnance. 

The authorities appear to be uncon- 
scious of the ridiculous contrast between 
their native system and the European 
organization, for with unblushing cyni- 
cism they publish side by side, in the 
Peking Gazette, reports on the value of 
foreign arms, and the advantages reaped 
in the field from the steadiness imparted 
to the men by foreign drill, with the 
most grotesque accounts of the absurd 
evolutions and accomplishments of their 
native army. 

In October, 1859, the Russians offered 
the Emperor of China ten thousand 
muskets, but his majesty deciined to 
accept the present, fearing that the 
muskets in question might be brought 
by an equal number of Russians. 

The building of the Great Wall, the 
vast expense they were at in erecting it, 
and the enormous charge in keeping it 
up, are plain demonstrations of the Chi- 
nese want of courage. They are more 
fit to study, to trade, to make curiosi- 
ties, and to cheat, than to fight. 

The dress of the military varies in 
different provinces, blue jackets bor- 
dered with red being worn in some, 
brown and yellow in others; but sugar- 
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loaf hats, terminated by a spear, and 
long tuft# of scarlet hair, seem to be the 
proper distinction of a soldier. Cui- 
rasses of quilted cloth, thickly studded 
with brass knobs, are worn in some dis- 
tricts; and shields of basket work two 
feet long, and painted to look like the 
heads of dragons, are used by a corps 
called the “tigers of war.” 

As before mentioned, the arms of the 
Chinese are swords, matchlocks, and 
bows, except when, acting as policemen, 
they exchange these for a more offen- 
sive weapon, and one with which they 
are more formidable — the whip. 

Macartney, writing in 1798, says that! 

No guns are fired in China by way of signal ; but 
circular-rimmed plates of copper, condensed by much 
hammering, and mixed with tin or zinc, to render 
it more sonorous, are struck by wooden mallets, and 
emit a noise almost deafening to those who are near 
it, and which is heard to a considerable distance. 
This instrument, which the Chinese call /o0, and the 
English, in China, gong, from the name it bears in 
other parts of the East, is generally used upon the 
water. In like manner, two pieces of wood struck 
together against each other, and producing a sound 
like that of a great rattle, serve ashore to give notice 
from authority on most occasions, especially among 
the troops. 

Drums do not seem to be used in the 
army ; but they form a part of the reli- 
gious music in the temples. Fans used 
to be carried by the soldiers, together 
with their military arms. The industry 
and never-ending perseverance of the 
Chinese enable them to build extensive 
and powerful batteries ; their guns at 
the present day are in many instances 
equal to any of European manufacture. 

General Gordon, in a memorandum 
presented in 1881 to Li Hung Chang, 
laid it down that “ China should never 
engage in pitched battles,’ and that 
“‘when the enemy comes up and breaks 
the walls of a city, the Chinese soldiers 
ought not to stay and fight,” but should 
devote their energies to harassing the 
enemy’s line of march. It is only char- 
itable to suppose (if they were not in- 
capable or unable to fight) that the com- 
manders in the Tongking campaign 
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acted in obedience to the above cele- 
brated dispatch. 

But to return to China proper. With 
the field forces at Loochow, Gatlings 
seem to be the favorite artillery weap- 
ons; but on this point there is no uni- 
formity, and in some places guns of 
every kind and caliber are mixed upina 
way which must be eminently perplex- 
ing to young gunners. 

All the weapons of the troops of the 
empire are carefully inspected at every 
review ; and if any of them are found in 
the least rusted, or otherwise in bad 
condition, the possessor is instantly 
punished ; if a Chinese, with thirty or 
forty blows of a stick; or, if a Manchu, 
with as many lashes. 

The best soldiers in China are pro- 
cured fromthe three northern provinces. 
They march in a very tumultuous man- 
ner, but want neither skill nor agility in 
performing their different evolutions, 
They, in general, handle a saber well, 
and shoot very dexterously with bows 
and arrows. 

There are in China more than two 
thousand places of arms; and through 
the different provinces there are dis- 
persed about three thousand towers or 
castles, all of them defended by garri- 
sons. Soldiers continually mount guard 
there ; and on the first appearance of 
tumult, the nearest sentinei makes a 
signal from the top of a tower by hoist- 
ing a flag in the day time, or lighting a 
torch in the night, when the neighbor- 
ing garrisons immediately repair to the 
place where their presence is necessary. 

An enemy invading China would have 
no difficulty in crossing the principal riv- 
ers, for the Celestials build capital 
bridges. The earliest, constructed on 
the suspension principle, is, probably, 
the iron chain bridge at Yunnan, which 
is supposed to have been built in the 
first century of the Christian era. The 
seacoasts of China are defended by 439 
castles, and the number of royal hospi- 
tals is 1,145. 
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The viceroy, or generalissimo of the 
Chinese army, whenever he is about to 
start on a warlike expedition, must wor- 
ship his flag. Whenever he sendsaway 
with a detachment of soldiers any high 
military officer as his deputy to fight 
the enemy, and generally, whenever any 
high military officer is about to proceed 
into battle, the flag of his division or 
brigade must be worshiped. 

The worship is often performed on 
the public parade ground. The viceroy 
sometimes chooses to sacrifice to the 
flag on his own private parade ground 
connected with his yamun. The time 
selected is often about daylight or a lit- 
tle later. Oftentimes the high officials, 
both civil and military, connected with 
the government, are present. It is ne- 
cessary that all of the officers who are to 
accompany the expedition should not 
only witness the ceremony, but take a 
part in it. The same remark is true of 


the soldiers who are to be sent away or 
engage in the fight. In the center of the 


arena is placeda table having upon it two 
candles, one censer, and several cups of 
wine. Thecandlesare lighted at the prop- 
er time. Some officer, kneeling down, 
holds the large flag by means of its staff 
near the table. The viceroy, or the of- 
ficer who is to command the expedition, 
standing before the table and the flag, 
receives three sticks of lighted incense 
from a professor of ceremony, which he 
reverently places in the censer arranged 
between the candles. He now kneels 
on the ground, and bows his head down 
three times. Some of the wine taken 
from the table is handed to him while 
on his knees, which he pours out on the 
ground. Thenacup of wine is dashed 
upon the flag, the professor of ceremony 
crying out, “ Unfurling the flag, victory 
is obtained; the calvary advancing, merit 
is perfected.” The whole company of 
officers and soldiers, who had previously 
knelt down and bowed their heads in 
the prescribed manner, now simultane- 
ously rise up with a shout, and com- 
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mence their march at once for the scene 
of action, or the appointed rendezvous. 

There are regular competitive exam- 
inations of candidates for military hon- 
ors in China, conducted much after the 
same manner as the examinations for 
literary work are conducted. Competi- 
tors for the first military degree, a mili- 
tary bachelorship, are examined by the 
same Officials as are literary competitors, 
but candidates for the second military 
degree are examined by the provincial 
governor, instead of special commission- 
ers from Peking. 

It seems strange to those who are ac- 
customed to Western ideas, that com- 
mon civil officers, who know nothing 
about the practice of arms, should be 
deemed entirely competent in China to 
superintend military examinations, and 
decide in regard to the relative merits 
and attainments of the competitors. ‘It 
seems also very strange that, in a land 
where the use of gunpowder has been 
known for centuries, no skill in the em- 
ployment of guns and cannon should be 
required in candidates for military rank. 
Skill in archery, and great physical 
strength, are deemed of more import- 
ance than any other attainment relating 
to war. 

Those who desire to compete for the 
first military degree are required to pre- 
sent themselves before the district ma- 
gistrate of the district where they proper- 
ly belong, at the time he appoints. They 
must first have their names entered on 
the list of competitors by the clerk of a 
certain office connected with his yamun, 
in order to furnish the clerk with docu- 
ments stating various particulars relat- 
ing to themselves, which must be certi- 
fied to by some one of the class of 
literary graduates of the first degree, 
who are appointed to act as securities 
for candidates for the first literary de- 
gree. Without this security their names 
would not be recorded on the list of 
candidates, and they would not be al- 
lowed to enter the arena. 
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At the first examination before the 
district magistrate they are exercised in 
the practice of archery, standing ; they 
are examined in regard to their profi- 
ciency in shooting at a mark, each one 
shooting three arrows. At the second 
examination before this official they are 
exercised in the practice of archery on 
horseback. In like manner they are re- 
quired to shoot three arrows at a mark, 
but while the horse is running. At the 
third examination they are all exercised 
with large swords, and with heavy 
stones, and with stiff bows. 

There are three kinds of swords which 
they are required to brandish ; one, it is 
said, weighs 100 pounds, the second 120 
pounds, and the other 180 pounds. The 
stones are also of three different sizes; 
one weighs 100 pounds, another 120, and 
the other 160 pounds. These they are 
required to handle according toa certain 
rule. The bows they are exercised in 
bending are also of three different de- 
grees of stiffness. It requires the ex- 
penditure of 100 pounds of strength to 
bend the smallest, 120 pounds of strength 
to bend the second size, and 160 pounds 
of strength to bend the third'size. It is 
probable that, in fact, the strength ne- 
cessary to bend the bows, to handle the 
stones, and to brandish the sworis, is 
considerably less than is indicated by 
the above figures, illustrating the differ- 
ence between theory and practice, or be- 
tween law and custom. No archery is 
exacted at the third session, but simply 
bending the bows, and maneuvering and 
practicing with the swords and stones, 
each man by himself and for himself. 

The names of the competitors who do 
not fail entirely, or come below the low- 
est standard of merit allowable, or vio- 
late some of the well-understood rules 
of examination, are paraded on large 
sheets of paper, according to their rela- 
tive attainments and work, soon after 
the close of each session. The one 
who heads the list at the end of the third 
examination it is customary for the lit- 
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erary chancellor to graduate. A list of 
the competitors is made out by the dis- 
trict magistrate at the close of his ses- 
sions for the literary chancellor to ex- 
amine. ‘At the proper time these mili- 
tary competitors meet together at the 
rendezvous appointed by the prefect for 
the candidates of the different districts 
in his prefecture, where they pass 
through three sessions of examinations 
before him, in much the same order, and 
with the same kind of weapons or in- 
struments, as they have already passed 
through before their respective district 
magistrates. In like manner, the pre- 
fect causes a list to be made out of the 
candidates who have been examined be- 
fore him, which he sends up to the lit- 
erary chancellor. The head man on the 
list at the third examination before the 
prefect is also sure of graduation, pro- 
vided he does one tolerably well before 
the chancellor. The literary chancellor 
has also three sessions before him, which 
are usually held at his yawn, or he may 
have them appointed on the parade 
ground, as he pleases. He can graduate 
as many of the first military degree for 
each prefecture as he can graduate of 
the first literary degree. ¢ 

The military bachelors, with artificial 
flowers in their caps, and with silk 
scarfs around their shoulders, parade the 
streets with banners and with a band of 
music, in very much the same manner 
as do the literary bachelors after their 
graduation. A noticeable difference in 
the dress of the two classes is, that the 
former always have round-toed boots, 
while the latter have square-toed boots. 
They are permitted to wear the button 
denoting their rank on their caps, but 
they have no pay and no employment as 
soldiers, unless they enter the ranks of 
the soldiers. In such a case they have 


rations, and have the advantage over the 
common soldier of being able to com- 
pete for military employment as officers. 
Few of the graduates, however, enter 
the ranks as common soldiers. 
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The examination for the second de- 
gree, or master of arts, of the military 
bachelors of all the province takes place 
at the provincial capital, under the su- 
pervision of the provincial governor as 
chief. He usually has four sessions. The 
first consists of shooting at a target with 
three arrows, while standing on the 
ground. The second consists of shoot- 
ing at a target with the same number of 
arrows from horseback, while the horse 
is running. The third consists of arch- 
ery on horseback. The target is three- 
sided, placed on the ground, and is 
called “the earth,” or the “earthly 
ball.” It is made out of leather, and 
measures about a foot across each of its 
sides. The fourth consists of an exer- 
cise with the three large swords, the 
three large stones, and the three large 
bows, much as in the lower examina- 
tions before they obtained their bache- 
lorships. 

The number of successful competitors 
for the second military degree for the 
province is only about sixty. These men 
engage with great show and pomp, hav- 
ing banners and music, in the custom ot 
calling upon their friends, to honor them 
or to receive their congratulations, after 
they have paid their respects to the 
higher mandarins, whom law or custom 
makes it their duty to call upon soon 
after they have obtained a degree. 

There is doubtless considerable bri- 
bery employed bythericher class of these 
military candidates in order to secure a 
degree, and considerable favor shown at 
times by the examiners, but not nearly 
as much as in the case of literary com- 
petitors. . 

Those in the different provinces who 
have attained to the second military de- 
gree must go to Peking in order to com- 
pete for the third degree. The success- 
ful competitors there are always sure of 
finding immediate employment in the 
army or navy somewhere in the empire. 
The unsuccessful competitors, on their 
return to their own provinces, may, if 
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they please, connect themselves with the 
bodyguard of the provincial governor, 
and become a kind of personal attend- 
ants upon him. They have no regular 
salary while in this position. After fol- 
lowing the governor for three years, 
they are entitled, according to law, to 
employment by the government as mil- 
itary officers of the rank and title of a 
chiliarch, or colonel. In fact, however, 
it is affirmed, generally only those who 
are special favorites of the governor, or 
who have money to spend in the shape 
of presents, a/ias bribes, succeed, even 
after the expiration of three years’ at- 
tendance upon him, in becoming colon- 
els. Those who use bribes need not wait 
the three years before they are appoint- 
ed to a command. 

Before drawing my paper to a close, I 
should mention that national conceit is 
a quality more highly developed among 
Chinamen than among any other people, 
and though thoroughly aware of the su- 
perioity of the foreign organization and 
arms, it not unfrequently happens that 
the mandarins shrink from publicly ac- 
knowledging it in the face of their coun- 
trymen. To such an absurd length is 
this paltry vanity carried, that officers 
commanding drilled troops have been 
known to reserve the use of rifles for the 
enclosed barrack-yards, and to review 
their men in public armed with match- 
locks, spears and bows. A want of ap- 
preciation of the importance of being 
thoroughly well armed and prepared for 
an enemy can alone account for the ex- 
istence of such folly. Professedly, 
they are fully alive to the value of an 
ever-ready standing army, but unfortu- 
nately their convictions never advance 
beyond the abstract stage of principle ; 
and though, like every other principle, 
they surround this one with grandilo- 
quent phrases,— a Chinaman is nothing 
if he is not grandiloquent,—they con- 
tent themselves with the invention of 
such phrases, and leave the truths they 
embody to take care of themselves. 

Andrew T. Sibbald. 








Tue farthest leap into the future that 
has been made in the crowd of books of 
the good time coming, published since 
Mr. Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward,” is 
the Crystal Button.’ It was written, as 
the preface shows, by an active business 
man, suddenly compelled by ill-health 
to desist from his work, and the method 
that he took to turn his mind from busi- 
ness, was by dreaming of what the world 
would be in 4800. Of course, it is a 
necessity that such a work must be 
vaguer, and contain more evident falla- 
cies than those which look only a hun- 
dred years or so ahead ; as for example, 
when Paul Prognosis talksto the learned 
professor. the professor prides ‘himself 
much on being able to understand what 
he calls “the old English,” and says he 
is the only man in the City of Tone that 
can understand it; and yet the neces- 
sity of the tale requires that other people 
all through the narrative shall be able 
to converse with Mr. Prognosis with 
equal freedom. The City of Tone, which 
by the way is Saint Botholph’s Town, 
reduced to a yet simpler form than the 
Boston of our day, is aremarkable place 
of twenty-story pyramidal tenement 
houses, in which whole communities 
live, of flying machines and wonderful 
applications of electricity. It is in these 
mechanical marvels that the author 
most delights ; but the social question 
receives its due attention, and the solu- 
tion of the present unhappy state of 
things is found in the wonderful Order 
of the Crystal Button, started by an 
apostle named John Costor. Its single 
purpose is to promote truthfulness, and 
the only pledge required of members is 
this: “I will try from this moment, 
henceforth, to be true and honest in my 


By Chauncey Thomas. Bos- 
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every act, word, and thought, and this 
crystal button I will wear while the 
spirit of truth abides with me.” It must 
be confessed that this simple pledge, 
taken unanimously, or nearly so, by the 
people in the world, and lived up to, 
would make a revolution in society that 
would create a state of blessedness equal 
to the highest flights of imagination ; 
and a civilization built upon it would be 
far better off, it seems probable, than 
any social army of industry or other 
Utopian system that has been devised. 
It is hardly likely that so many people 
will read the book as read “ Looking 
Backward,” and yet they would find it 
quite as worthy of being read,—perhaps 
it might have been so, had it been pub 

lished first,—as it might have been for 
it was written first. 

In the series of Balzac’s novels pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers in Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley’s translation, is 
Ursula Ursule Merouét).? The fact that 
this is one of the “ Scenes from Provin- 
cial Life” in the Comedie Humaine, will 
indicate to readers of Balzac that in this 
story he dwells on the better side of hu- 
man nature ; and in the dedication to his 
niece, Balzac takes pride in the belief 
that he has been able to write a book 
pure enough to please a spotless mind. 

It is a pretty story, this of the young 
girl carefully watched over by the three 
old men,— the doctor, the abbe, and the 
soldier,— and of the influence she ex- 
erts over her good old uncle. There is 
the element of the mysterious in the 
story, as often in Balzac, in the clairvoy- 
ance of the old man’s Parisian friend, 
and in the ghostly appearance of the 
doctor to his niece, to restore to her the 
fortune she is being swindled out of. 


2 Ursula, By Honoré de Balzac. Boston: 1891: Rob- 
erts Bros. For sale in San Francisco by Payot, Upham 
& Co. 
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That the translation is good, and the 
book-making also, Miss Wormeley’s 
and the Roberts Brothers’ names are 
sufficient guarantee. This book will be 
a welcome addition to the long row of 
Balzac’s works; more so than “ Louis 
Lambert” or “ Seraphita,” the idealistic 
ones, and more so than “ Bureaucracy ” 
or “Cousin Pons,” with their repulsive 
realism. It is to be placed rather beside 
“ Modeste Mignon,” though rather more 
serious in tone than that pure romance. 

Many pictures have been made of the 
old Virginian gentleman, yet none more 
pleasing than the old F. F. V. Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville,s who keeps the 
grand Old Dominion manner in the un- 
congenial atmosphere of down-town 
New York. He has come to the money 
center for the purpose of floating the 
bonds of the Carterville & Warrentown 
Air Line Railroad, by which “the gar- 
den spot of Virginia seeks an outlet to 
the sea,’—a delightfully original finan- 
cial scheme, with its deferred debenture 
bonds, and quite worthy of the Colonel, 
who is delightfully original in many 
other ways. 

The Colonel’s housekeeping is largely 
dependent on the services of the old 
negro Chad, in his way quite as admir- 
able a character as the Colonel himself, 
and we know of no better picture of the 
faithful darkey than Mr. Smith has 
made of him. 

It would be easy to pick out pleasing 
bits from the book to tell about, and to 
name the characters one after another 
to commend them, and yet the best ser- 
vice we can do to our readers is simply 
to urge them to read the book, if they 
have not already done so. They will find 
delight in the drawings, as well as in the 
text, for Mr. Smith knows how to put a 
deal of character into a few black lines 
on white paper. 

Down the Ohio* is a story of Quaker 

1 Colonel Carter of Cartersville. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1890. 


2Down the O-Hi-O. By Charles Humphrey Rob- 
erts. New York: Geo. P. Putnam's Sons: 1800, For 
sale in San Francisco by Wm. Doxey. 
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life on the banks of that river. A little 
waif from Pittsburg, left to shift for her- 
self, starts down the river on a steam- 
boat, on the vague errand of finding her 
aunt in Ohio; and it is her adventures, 
her adoption into the kind but strict 
Quaker family, her success by her push 
and vim in making herself welcome and 
finally necessary to these people, her 
dismissal because she sang for the dance 
at a country frolic, and the result of it, 
that form the staple of the book. The 
underground railway figures as material 
in it, though the main stress is laid on 
the study of Quaker ways and manners, 
and of the character of the heroine her- 
self. 

The name of Petroleum V. Nasby is 
connected in most minds with short and 
witty sayings in bad spelling, or with 
those political skits written from the 
“Confedrit Cross Roads, which is in 
the State ov Kentucky.” 

The Demagogue* is a long and con- 
nected story of his, with but little of the 
peculiar spelling ; it is political still, but 
Mr. Nasby shows that he is not a narrow 
partisan, by choosing this time to make 
his hero a Republican boss. And he 
dissects with merciless minuteness the 
methods and character of one of the 
barnacles that always attach themselves 
to a successful party. It is a painful 
story, this following the sinuous ways 
by which a rogue, sprung from the low- 
est possible origin, worms himself into 
a position of political power,—and the 
worst of it is that it is impossible to deny 
its exact fidelity to truth. 

The Log of the Maryland* is hardly a 
novel. It is the story of the voyage of 
one of the old clipper barks to the East 
Indies. The little incidents and the 
various amusements that serve to pass 
away the time on a long voyage are 
pleasantly told by Mr. Frazar, and he 
introduces into the narrative many sail- 


8 The Demagogue. By D. R. Locke. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard: 1890. For sale in San Francisco by The 
5S. Carson Co. 

4The Log of the Maryland. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard: 1891. 
cisco by The S. Carson Co. 
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ors’ yarns and forecastle legends. It 
makes an interesting though somewhat 
too extended story. 

Thine not Mine’ isa boy’s story of the 
base ball variety, written by Mr. William 
Everett, some twenty years after his 
other works of a similar kind, as a solace 
during an attack of la grippe. 

Whetherit is charg eable to the grippe 
or to the increase of years is not clear, 
but it is clear that the story is not so 
good by many degrees as its predeces- 
sors. 

In the Knickerbocker Nugget Series, 
often named and always with praise in 
these columns, are two volumes of rep- 

. resentative Irish tales, compiled by Mr. 
W. B. Yeates. The stories aré from 
Lover, Maginn, Croker, Griffin, Lever, 
Kickham, Miss Mulholland, Miss Edge- 
worth, the Banim brothers, and Carleton. 
They contain much of the wild and rol- 
icking humor that is associated with the 
name “Irish story,” but more than this, 
there are some of the stories whose dis- 
tressing pictures of the sordid and grim 
side of Irish peasant life are anything 
but funny. The selections are, for this 
reason, more truly representative, and 
the little volumes worthily take their 
place with the Nuggets that have come 
before them. 

In smaller style than the Nuggets, 

and in a different but equally dainty and 
tasteful binding, are three stories by 
Clinton Ross,— Zhe Adventures of Three 
Worthtes.* The first is a story of the 
Franco-Prussian War; the second, of 
the France of two centuries ago; and 
the third, of the England of Charles I. 
They are all pretty and powerful stories, 
stories for the story’s sake, with no mis- 
sion but to entertain, but that they do 
right well. 

! Thine not Mine. By Willlam Everett.” Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers: 1890. For sale in San Francisco by 
Pierson & Robertson. 

2Irish Tales. By W.B. Yeates. New York: Geo. 
P. Putnam’s Sons: 1891. For sale in San Francisco 
by Pierson & Robertson. 

3The Adventures of Three Worthies. By Clinton 


Ross. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 1891. For 
sale in San Francisco by A. M. Robertson. 
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Also in the line of short: stories is 
Bret Harte’s last book, A Sappho of 
Green Springs There are four tales in 
the book. The name-story is one on 
which the OVERLAND critic ought to/be 
able to speak with authority, for its ma- 
terial is drawn from Mr. Harte’s expe- 
riences as editor of this magazine in its 
infancy,— and speaking with such au- 
thority, it must be said that the condi- 
tions and manner of literary work in 
California have changed quite as much 
as has the staid civilization of today, 
from the roaring life of the mining camp 
in which Mr. Harte revels. ‘“ The Chat- 
elaine of Burnt Ridge” is a better story 
than Sappho, more of power in it, though 
perhaps the reason it strikes us so is 
because we know less of the data on 
which it is based. 

“ Through the Santa Clara Wheat ” is 
another in which Mr. Harte’s wonderful 
skill in showing an atmosphere on his 
canvas is exhibited. The hot glare of 
the ripening wheat pervades the story in 
the same way that the wide sweep of the 
prairie was brought before us in “A 
Waif of the Plains.” 

The last story of the book, “A Mz- 
cenas of the Pacific Slope,” is evidently 
a portrait from memory of the banker 
Ralston. It is hardly supposable that 
the friends of that gentleman will find 
it a true portrait, and the violent wrench 
by which Mr. Harte makes the story 
have a happy ending goes very far to 
prove the truth of the idea, that a “live- 
happy-ever-after ” ending is not artistic. 

Readers of magazines have long 
learned to expect a pretty and interest- 
ing story when they see Octave Tha- 
net’s name attached to it, and Ofte the 
Knight, her second collection of stories 
in book form, proves again that her ver- 
satility and range are great enough to 
keep up the reader’s interest through a 


4A Sappho of Green Springs. By Bret Harte. Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Company: 1291. For sale 
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whole volume of stories. It is not ne- 
cessary to speak in detail of the merits 
of each one of the ten stories in the 
present book, but it is a fact that each 
gives a pleasure of its own, and is un- 
like any of the others. “The Conjured 
Kitchen” is not at all like “ The Day 
of the Cyclone,” nor either of these like 
“The Plumb Idiot ” or “ The Mortgage 
on Jeffy.” Asa story with a purpose, 
“The Plumb Idiot,” a Civil Service Re- 
form story, is much more effective than 
most such stories,— the purpose has not 
been allowed to do away with the liter- 
ary art. : 

That this praise in regard to stories 
with a purpose is not applicable to all 
such, is proved by two or three examples 
taken from Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward’s book, Fourteen to One The 
story “Too Late,” a pension story, or 
“The Reverend Malachi Matthew,” an 
Andover Movement story, do not im- 
press the reader as so fair or so skillful, 
as stories with a purpose, as Octave 
Thanet’s. Others of Mrs. Ward’s stories 
are quite as good as anything of Miss 
French’s, and there is no need of praise 
in mentioning stories so well known as 
“The Madonna of the Tubs,” “ Annie 
Laurie,” or “The Bell of St. Basil’s,” 
all of which were enjoyed by thousands 
of magazine readers. 

It must be said, though, that Mrs. 
Ward has put in this volume too many 
stories in one key. There is so much of 
the minor tone that the reader grows 
hardened to it, and suspects a “pump- 
ing for salt”” where it is not just to do 
so. The stories are better read one at 
a time than consecutively, and read so, 
there is a great pleasure in “ Shut In,” 
“ The Sacrifice of Antigone,” or “ His 
Relict.” . 

Still another book of short stories is 
A Book o Nine Tales, by Arlo Bates. 
Mr. Bates gives good measure, for be- 

1Fourteen to One. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward. Boston: 1891: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

2A Book o' Nine Tales. By Arlo Bates. 
1891: Roberts Bros, 
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tween each two of the nine he puts an 
Interlude, and yet it is to be feared that 
his liberality will work him harm rather 
than good. It has long been understood 
in the book trade that women,— young 
women in large part,—do most of the 
book buying in the lines of fiction and 
pure literature generally. But Mr. 
Bates’s Interludes are nearly all skits 
aimed at the foibles of women, though 
men come in for incidental digs. Now, 
Mr. Howells can do that sort of writing, 
as in the “ Mouse Trap,” and do it so it 
will amuse rather than offend even 
those at whom the satire is aimed. But 
Mr. Bates .is not so amusing nor so keen 
of edge as to be able to do this; and a 
lady returned a volume to this reviewer, 
with the statement that there wasn’t 
“a good thing in it.” This dictum was 
due to pique rather than to serious judg- 
ment ; for a candid reader will find sev- 
eral of the stories well worth the read- 
ing. Best of them, perhaps, “Mere 
Marchette,” “A Strange Idyl,” and 
“ April’s Lady,’—though there is more 
of a grim sort of strength in “ Delia 
Grimwet.” 

But Mr. Bates must learn to be more 
gallant, or more politic. 

A claim to notice, rather from its lo- 
cal source than from its merits, leads to 
the review here of / Swear,* “the story 
of a California girl in Boston,” by Frank 
H. Powers, “of California.” 

This book opens rather well: the set 
ting up of the story by the relation of 
certain historic incidents in the past of 
the Cherokee Nation is fairly done, and 
the opening chapter seems to promise 
some close work in observation and an- 
alysis of the “society girl.” But the 
young author— young as an author, 
whether so in years or not —allows his 
plot and its necessities to absorb so 
much of his thought, that nothing else 
has much attention. And the plot is 
not good enough to justify the book, of 
itself. It turns on the hackneyed point 
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of the close resemblance of two cousins, 
— the Comedy of Errors plot,— carried 
to the impossible extent of making the 
likeness so exact that one cousin is sub- 
stituted for another at a wedding cer- 
emony, and even the bride is deceived. 

As to the heroine being “a Califor- 
nia girl,’— that is hardlytrue. She is 
a Boston girl, who has lived four years 
in California, and then gone back to 
her Boston home. And Mr. Powers has 
failed to make her truly Californian, just 
as much as he has failed of making his 
vague scene setting bear any resem- 
blance to the real Boston. There may 
be good work in Mr. Powers, but it will 
take a great deal of education in author- 
ship, and a more docile frame of mind, 
to bring it out. 

One would expect a novel with the 
name Passion’ to be one of the “ in- 
tense” and trashy sort, and the book 
itself amply fulfills this expectation. It is 
written by the daughter-in-law of Presi- 
dent Tyler,— but the more’s the pity. 

In the line of the different paper cov- 
ered “ Libraries,” the best books that 
have come to us are published by Wor- 
thington & Co., of New York. These 
are chiefly translations and reprints, but 
they are published in good print, and 
with good half-tone illustrations. The 


1Passion. By G. Vere Tyler. Chicago: Chas. H. 
Sergel & Co: 1891. 
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best of these books is A Brave Woman.* 
Then there is Zhe Rector of St. Luke's, 
good, but with a rather sickishly sweet 
heroine ; and Her Playthings, Men, in- 
ferior to either. 

In the “Good Company Series,” pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, come Jf She 
Will, She Will,* a light and impossible 
story of cousins that are mixed up with 
each other; Sardia, a story whose scenes 
are largely laid in Italy, with a melo- 
dramatic mixture of poisonings and 
stabbings; and Which Wins? a tale 
dedicated to the Farmers’ Alliance, and 
treating of Alliance issues,— so far as 
they are yet defined. 

The Petersons publish in their Twenty- 
Five Cent Series a number of books, by 
more or less well known authors, as is 
shown by the footnote.‘ 

2A Brave Woman. By E, Marlitt. New York: 
Worthington & Co, : 1891. 

The Rector of St. Luke’s. By Marie Bernard. /did. 

Her Playthings, Men. By Mabel Esmonde Cahill. 
Ibid. 
81f She Will, She Will. By Mary E. Denison. Good 
Company Series. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

Sardia, By Cora Linn Daniels. /dzd, 

Which Wins? By Mary H. Ford. /déd. 

4His Heart's Delight. By Lady Maude Rutledge. 
Peterson's Twenty-Five Cent Series. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers: Philadelphia: 1891. For sale in San Frane 
cisco by the Bancroft Company, 

Xenie’s Inheritance. By Henry Gréville. /did. 

The Dethroned Heiress, By Eliza A. Dupuy. /éid, 

Lindsay's Luck. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett , 
lbid. 

The Hidden Sin. By Eliza A, Dupuy. /d/d. 

The Haunted Homestead. By Mrs. Emma D, E. N. 
Southworth. did. 
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IN this most educational month of September- 
October, with the new year opening at Berkeley and 
the new era at Palo Alto, we have found our num- 
ber almost instinctively shaping itself into an educa- 
tional one,— the story of the public school of *49 
setting itself over against the university of tomorrow. 
The editor, coming from weeks of sojourn among 
such topics while the number was taking form, can- 
not keep them from the editorial pages also. There 
is, indeed, nothing of more importance or interest in 
contemporary history than the steady encroachment 
of universities upon the outside regions of activity. 
Mr. Bryce said they were the most hopeful element 
in American life; and if he is right, it must be a 
most hopeful sign that they are reaching out a hand 
hexe and a hand there, from their academic seclu- 
sions, to lay hold more closely on that life. Pro- 
fessor Holden has said in print, that he did not 
see much use for what is called ‘‘ university exten- 
sion ” in California, for we have already here a great 
deal more university than there is a chance to use, on 
account of the lack of preparatory schools ; and that 
the work would better be devoted to high school ex- 
tension. There is undeniable truth in this; but the 
building up of high schools has been, in fact, an im- 
portant form of university extension. It is almost a 
commonplace in educational history that schools are 
built not up from the bottom, but down from the 
top. The university creates the high school; the 
high school, the common school. If a people com- 
ing as colonists from a land where the system is al- 
ready complete, try to plant it on new soil in reverse 
order, blighting influences soon creep over its lower 
stages, and until the currents begin to flow down 
from above, progress is discouraging. Today the 
universities are the hope of regeneration for the com- 
mon schools from the degradation of politics. A 
university education is no infallible security against 
this, — the university graduate may be found selling 
out to the boss,— but the university itself resists 
taint like the salt sea. Conditions may be made 
that would seem to insure its penetration through 
and through with politics ; but it has antiseptic with- 
in itself, and not only keeps sound at the core, but 
is able to send forth regeneration. 

IN this country the men that prescribe the Studies, 
and select the books and the teachers, and inspect 
the work for the public schools, are chosen directly 
or indirectly by the public. The result is, at worst, 
that places in the schools become patronage, at the 
disposal of the Loss ; and at best, that expert ques- 
tions are decided in accordance with the average 
judgment of the masses. In consequence, the stan- 


dards of scholarship are admittedly lower in Ameri- 
can schools than in those that are inspected from the 
universities. Severe study is under suspieion among 
the majority, and while American children are be- 
lieved to be the brightest in the world, they are act- 
ually doing less in school than those of other edu- 
cated countries, and yet the pressure of democratic 
influence is always in the direction of still further 
lightening of study. This is partly because there 
is little teaching of the best order, and easy work is 
made hard by lifeless teaching. The inspiration that 
flows so abundantly through the university does not 
reach the lower school. In this condition of affairs, 
a happy practice, congenial to our democratic habits 
and likely to be almost equivalent in results, in the 
long run, to official direction from the universities, 
has come in with the system of “ accrediting ” high 
schools. The university examines annually any 
secondary schools that request it, and if it finds 
them meeting its standards, it authorizes their grad- 
uates, with or without special recommendation in 
addition, to enter its courses without examination ; 
and it certifies the school in its circulars as ‘‘ accred- 
ited.” It is all spontaneous,—a help voluntarily 
asked, and voluntarily given; it is sought more 
every year by the schools, and with telling effect 
upon their standards. The school must needs drop 
incompetent teachers, whatevér their political pull, 
and usually finds itself compelled to seek university 
trained ones, whatever the directors’ contempt for 
college learning, or the stamp of excellence cannot 
be had, and the parents resent it as a stigma. 


WHEN the system was established in this State, it 
did not seem that any more official, authoritative su- 
pervision of the high schools would be accepted by 
popular feeling ; but the new high school law has an 


effect that approximates this. It requires the high 
schools established under it to prepare for the State 
University. This does not compel them to rise to the 
‘* accredited” grade or forfeit their taxes ; but if the 
graduates of any one of them should habit ually fail to 
pass, on examination, there would certainly be ground 
for refusing to levy the tax. If the farther step should 
now be taken of having the high schools examine the 
grammar classes for admission, instead of receiving 
them on the examination of the grammar school 
teachers, a transmitted wave would carry the ‘‘ uni- 
versity extension ” to where it is needed most pro- 


foundly of all. 


IN the line of what is technically called ‘‘ univer- 
sity extension,” a beginning is this year made by the 
State University. It offers — with a view especially 
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to the needs of teachers — six courses in San Fran- 
cisco: one by Professor Howison, on The Essential 
Problems of Philosophy, and the Course of its His- 
tory from Descartes through Kant ; one by Professor 
Bacon, on the Transition from the Renaissance to 
the Reformation ; one on the Shakespearean Drama, 
by Professor Gayley ; two in English language,— 
History of the English Language, by Professor 
Lange, and Historical and Comparative English 
Grammar, by Professor Bradley, and in mathematics, 
Propedeutic to the Higher Analysis. The philos- 
ophy and the history courses are given by lectures 
only, once a week ; the Shakespeare course in sem- 
inary twice a week with thesis writing and discus- 
sion ; the philology, with lectures and text-books, 
twice a week ; the grammar, by lecture and discus- 
sion, once a week ; and the mathematics, by lecture 
and impromptu exercises, requiring no preparation, 
twice a week. Besides these, several teachers’ cours- 
es are offered in Berkeley, in philosophy, history, and 
political science, Greek, Latin, English, and mathe- 
matics. The Greek and Latin courses, and one of 
the mathematical courses, are pedagogical in their 
nature, and discuss methods of preparatory teaching 
in these subjects. A regular pedagogical depart ment 
is to be formed as soon as possible, and a course in 
pedagogy will be given by the department of philos- 
ophy next year. The Leland Stanford, Junior, 
University has already a department of pedagogics, 
which will doubtless do a great deal of university 
extension in fact, if not in name. Both universities 
took an unusually large part in a recent teachers’ 
institute ; and the “‘ Farmers’ Institutes,” now organ- 
ized throughout the State, are under the presidency 
of the State University department of agriculture. 


ANOTHER bit of university news is that for the first 
time organized graduate courses are offered on this 
Coast. The university at Palo Alto has them from 
the outset, and has thirty graduate students enrolled, 
almost all from Eastern States. At Berkeley, some 
informal provision has been made hitherto for a few 
graduates, and regular courses are now announced 
in philosophy, history and political science, lan- 
guage, literature, and mathematics. 


Reminiscences of an Editor. 


THE average American reader regards brevities 
with favor. Life is too short to wade through col- 
umns, where the types could have done as good 
service in one tenth the space. Facts minus long 
comments, the wheat without the chaff, are what 
readers want to get at. On this basis the writer re- 
counts a few reminiscences in which public men, 
most of them now deceased, figure at various times 
covering a period of forty years, during most of which 
time he wore the journalistic harness. 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, 


During the summer of 1860, while the memorable 
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political campaign, with its quartette of presidential 
candidates, absorbed earnest public attention, I made 
a trip on a stage coach from the city of Calais on 
the Maine frontier to the larger city of Bangor on 
the Penobscot. The distance was nearly one hun- 
dred miles, over a rough road, and mainly through 
a vast wilderness. I was a mere youth then, but old 
enough to conceive a very ardent desire to see the 
** Little Giant,” and hear him talk. 

That was a great day for Bangor. Douglas had 
enthusiastic admirers by the thousand all over the 
Pine Tree State, and they came from every direction 
to see the hero of the hour. The ovation extended to 
him was a remarkable one, and the enthusiasm of the 
people seemed to know no bounds. But Douglas 
himself had a care-worn and thoughtful demeanor. 
He seemed to realize from the bottom of his heart, 
while addressing the vast multitude, that a great 
storm was brewing, and the destinies of his country 
were trembling in the scales. 

That night Douglas was not permitted to retire 
until two o’clock. He spoke again from the balcony 
of the hotel, amid fire works, general enthusiasm, and 
a forest of flags. The men who worshiped him de- 
lighted in calling themselves Douglas Democrats. He 
left the city by rail next morning, and I was fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy the privilege of an extended 
conversation with him ex route to Augusta. 

His demeanor was tinctured with the same melan- 
choly that was noticeable in his speeches of the day 
before. His love of country, and sense of the dangers 
to it then so clearly threatening, marked all his pub- 
lic and private utterances that I listened to. 

When the train reached Augusta I bade Mr. Doug- 
las goodby, and the last I saw of him he seemed to 
be on the shoulders of an enthusiastic crowd of ad- 
mirers, bearing him away to a carriage in waiting. 

In the large gathering present I noticed the now 
familiar face of Andrew Kendall Maguire, whoa few 
years later removed to California, and is now a res- 
ident of Napa Valley. , 

I saw Mr. Douglas only once after that, and that 
was in the United States Senate Chamber at Wash- 
ington, after he was defeated in the Presidential con- 
test. His death followed in a few months. 


WILLIAM MC KEE, 


The late William McKee of St. Louis, one of the 
founders of the Democrat of that city.which was 
afterwards merged into the G/ode, was a brusque, 
plain-spoken gentleman, and gave utterance during 
his lifetime to many terse expressions. He was not 
an editur nimself, but had keen judgment, and with 
such men as Grosvenor and McCullough, writers of 
pronounced ability, he was enabled to build up what 
is now one of the most powerful Republican journals 
in the country. 

His connection with the famous Whisky Ring, 
which came to the surface when Grant was Presi- 
dent, was a blight upon an otherwise unstained rec- 
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ord. McKee was approached one day on the streets 
of St. Louis, and in ans wer to a question concerning 
the strength and power of the Ring, remarked that 
it was a ** bigger machine than the Government it- 
self,” and was not to be slightingly spoken of, On 
another occasion he was approached by a man 
named Francis, who had a grievance to relate in hav- 
ing been slandered by one of the city papers. He 
wanted Billy McKee or me to take up the cudgels in 
his behalf, but Mc was n’t in it, and answered, ** Dan, 
you take my advice, and never throw mud at a man 
that runs a mud machine.” 

McKee died many years ago, and in his declining 
career experienced remorse for the part he had taken 
in the illegal transactions here briefly referred to. 


JOHN LEARY. 


In the summer of 1858 an exciting incident oc- 
curred on the Maine border, near the British town 
of St. Stephen. An enterprising young man named 
John Leary, who had been engaged in lumbering 
transactions on the St. John River, had a business 
deal of some kind with a firm at Indian Town, not 
far from Carleton. Leary had not done anything 
dishonest in the matter, but he deemed it prudent 
to come over to Maine, and stay a few days. The 
firm managed to obtain a warrant for his arrest, and 
sent two of their emissaries as far as the St. Croix 
River to capture Leary, but he had already planted 
his feet on American soil, where he could not be le- 
gally arrested. 

The emissaries came over to this side one day, and 
espying Leary near the bridge that crosses the St. 
Croix River, they suddenly pounced upon him, put 
him in a wagon, and conveyed him to the other side, 
whence he was taken a distance of seventy miles to 
St. John. 

The better class of people on both sides of the river 
denounced the affair as a high-handed outrage. Pub- 
lic meetings were held. Leary was subsequently re- 
leased, and came back to Calais to be the lion of the 
hour. 

He was a plucky man in those days, and is so still. 
A year or two afterwards he moved with his family 
to Washington Territory. He is now one of the rich- 
est men in Seattle, and counts his wealth by the mil- 
lions. He has been mayor of that city and president 
of its board of trade. He lost much property by the 
great fire a few years ago, but like many other Seat- 
tleites he has risen to greater wealth as a result of 
the disaster. ’ 

FRANK P. BLAIR. 

The author of the famous Broadhead letter to the 
Cofvention that met in New Yorkin the summer of 
1868, and nominated Horatio Seymour for president 
against his will, and at the instance of an impas- 
sioned speech made by Clement L. Vallandigham, 
occupied a seat in the United States Senate from 
Missouri for two years, besides once being a Dem- 
ocratic candidate for vice-president. Blair was a 
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brave Union general. In a speech that I listened to 
once sometime in the early sixties, in Maine, Anson 
Burlingame spoke of Frank Blair as ‘the leonine 
cub of the old Jackson Democracy.” 

He was very anxious to be re-elected United 
States Senator, but failing health prohibited him 
from taking a very active part in the canvass before 
the Legislature at Jefferson City. He was conse- 
quently beaten by an inferior man, Lewis V. Bogy. 
Blair was stopping at the same hotel with Bogy at 
the time, and on learning the result at the capital 
went to Bogy’s rooms, and congratulated him upon 
his election. Bogy took the proffered hand, but was 
as dumb as an oyster, displaying no enthusiasm nor 
sympathy for the gallant antagonist whom he had 
defeated. I thought at the time that the legislators 
had made a blunder, in rejecting Blair and putting a 
wooden man in his place. 


GENERAL O. O. HOWARD. 


In a reportorial capacity I attended a prayer meet- 
ing one evening, in the early part of the summer of 
1878, at a school-house on the Westgate farm, about 
twenty miles from Silver City, Idaho. I went be- 
cause General Howard of the United States Army 
was to take part in the services. He was at that 
time conducting operations against the hostile Ban- 
nocks, who were committing murder, pillage, and 
arson, throughout portions of Idaho and Oregon. 

The General made a fervent prayer, in which he 
expressed the hope that the Almighty would soften 
the hearts of the savages, and bring them to a real- 
izing sense of their allegiance to the government. 
My impression at the time was that bullets and bay- 
onets constituted the best material that could be 
brought to bear on these brutal savages, as I be- 
lieved in the Napoleonic idea that God was on the 
side of the heaviest battalions. General Howard has 
a good record as a Union officer and soldier, but he 
was sadly out of place when he was assigned to fight 
Indians. Many a brave old pioneer of Idaho bit the 
dust that season, and-among them I recall the name 
of Oliver Hazard Purdy, who was killed near South 
Mountain. He died with his face to the savage foe, 
muttering curses upon volunteer comrades who had 
deserted him. 

Purdy was a bright Mason, and was buried by the 
order. Ina speech he once made at a public meet- 
ing in Silver City, he remarked that the only inscrip- 
tion he felt a pride in having placed on his tomb- 
stone when death occurred was this, ‘‘ Here lies an 
honest man.” Poor Purdy. He was as brave as a 
lion, but unnecessarily reckless. 


OTHERS WHO FELL. 


I digress somewhat, to call to mind the untimely 
slaughter of another brave man at the hands of these 
Bannock savages. His name was George McCutch- 
eon, and he drove a stage. He was at the time (about 
the middle of June, ’78) moving toward the Owyhee 
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River from a station called Dry Creek. He sawa 
band of Indians in front, distant about two miles, 
mounted, and moving rapidly in his direction. Mc- 
Cutcheon had one passenger, a man named Hamil- 
ton. 

The stage was wheeled around, and then began a 
race for life. The horses had a heavy load to pull, 
but the driver and his passenger knew the fate that 
was in store for them if they fell into the hands of 
the savages, and therefore got over the road at 
seemingly lightning speed. The bullets of the pur- 
suing savages began whizzing around them thick 
and fast. The distance was gradually lessening be- 
tween the pursuers and the pursued. The demonia- 
cal yells of the bloodthirsty fiends soon began to be 
heard close in their rear. 

Then began a new phase of the struggle for life. 
It was but the work of an instant for driver and 
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passenger to jump from the stage and cut loose the 


leaders. Each mounted a horse and sped onward, 
leaving the stage, with the other two horses, behind. 
They seemed now in a fair way of escape ; but the 
savages kept up the pursuit, seemingly not satisfied 
with the booty that had been left them ; and the 
horse ridden by the driver stumbled and fell. 
McCutcheon had no time to get his horse up and 
mount him. The savages were upon him, mutilat- 
ing his body and killing him by speedy process. 
Hamilton was fortunate enough to get far ahead by 
this detention, and the Indians gave up pursuit of 
him. At Dry Creek Station, Hamilton took a fresh 
horse, and he and a stock tender rode rapidly to 
Camp McDermit, where there were troops stationed, 
warning all the settlers ez route of the impending 
danger. Late that night they all reached McDer- 
mit in safety, thankful to get there with their lives. 
John Smith Hay. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Pericles.! 

To the many ‘‘series” of the last ten years, it 
was the happy idea of the Messrs. Putnam to add 
one entitled *‘ Heroes of the Nations.” It will em- 
brace ‘‘ studies of the lives and work of a number of 
representative historical characters, about whom 
have gatheréd the great traditions of the nations to 
which they belonged, and who have been accepted 
in many instances as types of the several national 
ideals.”” It is a commonplace that an idea,—a set 
of ideas, —count for little, unless embodied in a per- 
sonality, and history can be presented in no more 
graphic fashion than when its salient facts are 
grouped dramatically round the ‘‘ protagonist’’ of 
each successive age. This does not imply the ac- 
ceptance of the theory that history has been made by 
individuals, but affords an artistic arrangement of 
events, with incidental concession to the undoubted 
influence of strong personality. 

The initial volume of this series. by Mr. Abbott 
gives an admirable sketch of the great Athenian 
statesman, of what he tried to do for his country, 
and of what he accomplished. The great fact in 
Pericles’s character is firmly grasped, namely: that, 
practical man though he often seemed to be, he was 
at bottom an idealist in the best sense of the word. 
And it is not so much in what he achieved political- 
ly that his greatness is to be sought, as in what he 
did for art and literature, and the spiritual life of 


1 Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens, By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons: 1891. 





the nation. The great Funeral Oration in Thucyd- 
ides may be accepted as his program, and it em- 
bodies a conception of a citizen’s duties never sur- 
passed for loftiness of outlook and ideality of purpose. 
This and the Parthenon are his sufficient monument. 
His only fault was that he loved and trusted his 
countrymen not wisely but too well, Even the 
Athenians of Pericles’s age could not rise to the 
heights he deemed them capable of attaining. His 
scheme called for a nation of philosophers, and they 
were mortal men. 

Yet Pericles’s reforms of the Athenian democracy 
were no mean achievement, and of these Mr. Abbott 
gives an accurate and lucid account. The volume 
may be heartily commended to all who have occa- 
sion to study the period it covers. It might espe- 
cially well be used in schools and colleges, and could 
hardly fail to be entertaining and inspiring. It is 
beautifully illustrated, the plates of the works of art 
being extremely good and faithful. In fine, it is an 
excellent piece of work from every point of view. 


Briefer Notice. 

Two books of advice to woman — that somewhat 
overburdened recipient of advice — are The Daugh- 
ter,2 and Hereditary Health and Personal Beauty; 
both by physicians, and from the same firm. The 

2The Daughter. By Wm. M. Capp, M.D. _Phila- 
delphia: F. A, Davis: 1891. 


3 Hereditary Health and Personal Beauty. By J. V. 
Shoemaker, M.D. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis: 1891, 
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one is a small and ornate book, consisting of notes of 
advice actually given as to the management of girls 
from birth to marriage. It is mostly sensible, some- 
what padded with phrases, somewhat scrappy and 
scattering, and vitiated by the usual defect of male 
doctors’ advice as to the treatment of women during 
the adolescent period,—the failure to comprehend 
the importance to health of steady mental occupa- 
tion. The best statement of this defect is to be 
found in an article by Miss Charlotte: Porter, in the 
Forum for September, 1891. It is probable that the 
adolescent period of either sex is the most difficult 
for the other to comprehend ; certainly male doctors 
are responsible for a great deal of nervous invalid- 
ism, in consequence of the habit of ordering idleness 
to ailing schoolgirls, instead of'an increased simpli- 
city, regularity, and diligence of life. Hereditary 
Health is not entirely free from the same fault, but 
seems, on the whole, an unusually sensible and use- 
ful book. It is a big and unattractive one, which 
goes through a discussion of the whole subject of 
evolution before it is ready to give advice on the 
care of the hair, on bathing, dressing, etc. It has a 
curious trick of conceding everything to the Philis- 
tines, and then destroying the concession ; as, for 
instance, corsets may be worn,—/?/ these and those 
conditions, practically prohibitive, obtain. It is a 
mine of suggestion as to what one may call toilet 
physiology, and does the good service of emphasizing 
the relation between health and beauty. — Still 
another volume of advice to the much-advised sex is 
a réprint of Miss Mulock’s little book, 4 Woman’s 
Thoughts about Women,\ which contains much good 
sense and sweetness, and much droll conventionality, 
some of which has become old-fashioned by now, 
and therefore shows its drollness. We have 
also two books bearing on the religious discussion of 
most current interest,—that of the extent to which 


1A Woman's Thoughts about Women. By Dinah 
Maria Mulock. Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Bros, 
1891. 
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ordinary rules of thought and criticism may be used 
in matters of Scripture history or of creed. One of 
these books is made up of two somewhat noted ser- 
mons of Dr. Heber Newton’s, under title of Church 
and Creed2; the other, Gospel Criticism and Histori- 
cal Christianity,’ is a~very interesting resumé of Ger- 
man research on the dates and authorship of the 
books of the New Testament, and the history of the 
early church. Weiss seems to be the principal author 
used. All conflicting views are given, and the data 
to be found in the writings of the Christian fathers 
summarized. The book is not in the least a treatise, 
argument, or expression of views, but merely a com- 
pilation, intended to give the general reader an idea 
of what the known facts and leading opinions 
are. A useful little book, entitled Vaca- 
tion Time,4 points out many ways in which one can 
enjoy a rest from daily toil in a quiet and econom- 
ical manner. Two Cannibal Archipelagoes,5 as 
its name would imply, is one of a series of works of 
travel, dealing with life upon the islands of the Pa- 
cific. It relates quite simply and graphically expe- 
riences and observations among the New Hebrides 
and the Solomon Islands, and gives much informa- 
tion of interest,— particularly to juvenile readers. 
The geographical position, area, appearance, cli- 
mate, and productions of the various islands are de- 
scribed. The characteristics of the inhabitants, their 
social customs, and habits of living, and the varying 
fortunes of missionaries among them are dwelt on 
at considerable length. 


Heber Newton. New 
1891. For sale in San 


2Church and Creed. By R. 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Francisco by A. M. Robertson, 

3Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity. By 
Orello Cone, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1891. For sale in San Francisco by William Doxey & 
Co. 

+Vacation Time. By H.S. Drayton, M.D. New 
York. 1891. Fowler & Wells Co. 

5 Two Cannibal Archipelagoes. 
Oakland: Pacific Press Co. 1891. 


By Emma H. Adams 











